Itinerant  Ike 


Changes  in  Pakistan 
Left  and  Right  Around  Nehru 


Confusion  in  Ceylon 


n 

lyi’i  y 


'R'ade 

i  i 


SULZER 


Monotube  Steam 
Generators 


for  industry  and  power  stations 


Single  boiler-turbine  units  up  to  350  MW, 

5,000  lb./sq.in.,  1,200 °F,  now  under  construction 
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MITCHAM 


World  famous  Conveyor 


Belting 


CUSHION** 


“PLYASTIC* 


for  impact 


fire  resistant 


CAMVtwe  fAC* 


aHAIV  9*ct 


The  cushion,  a  specially  compounded  rubber 
which  surrounds  the  carcass  of  the  belt  and  is 
strongly  vulcanised  to  it,  provides  a  highly 
resistant  shock  absorber  between  the  carrying 
and  pulley  faces  and  the  actual  body  of  the 
belt.  The  tough  rubber  covers,  compounded 
to  give  maximum  resistance  to  impact  and 
abrasion,  together  with  the  unique  action  of 
the  cushion  rubber,  offer  maximum  protection 
to  the  body  of  the  belt  in  which  lies  the  vital 
strength. 

Ideal  for  work  in  all  climates,  in  all  types  of 
mines,  quarries  and  industrial  plants,  where  a 
tough  resilient  belt  is  required.  Can  be  made 
to  suit  individual  requirements. 


Here  is  an  approved  conveyor  belt,  designed 
to  withstand  the  most  arduous  conditions, 
fully  fire  resisting,  the  perfect  safety  belt  for 
all  underground  working.  “  PLYASTIC  ”  has 
nearly  seven  years  of  continuous  satisfactory 
outstanding  service  behind  it,  modified  and 
improved  until  today  it  is  **  the  belt  ”  for 
heavy  duty  —  severe  abrasion  —  longer  life  — 
economy.  Light  and  more  flexible,  it  is 
resistant  to  oils,  grease  and  acids. 


Send  for  technical  leaflets  on  these  and  other 
types  of  "  Mitcham  ’’  Conveyor  Belting. 


“MITCHAM”  A  “MUST”  IN  C»NVEY(>R  BELTING  CAN  NOW  BE  SUPPLIED  IN 
NYLON  OR  TERYLENE  SYNTHETIC  FABRICS 


BARROW  HEPBURN  &  GALE  LTD.  CMURCH  ROAD,  MITCHAM,  ENGLAND 

CARLES:  IBLTING,  MITCHAM 
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17/18  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.l.  HYDe  Park  8100  and  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds 


Air-Indiaman 


flies  to  Bombay 


Best  way  to  arrive.  Not  jaded.  Not  jumpy.  Not  jerked  and 
jumbled.  No.  Fresh  as  a  daisy.  Never  better.  Tonic.  Tell 
friends.  Air-India  —  that’s  real  flying.  Lovely  long  hops. 
Proper  night’s  sleep.  Tactful  attentions.  Delicious  sips  and 
bites  of  this  and  that.  Leisure.  Luxury.  Whole  thing  positively 
human.  Air-India.  Real  flying 


and  farfreshest-rested  I 


Daily  to  Bombay 


Long  hops  and  convenient 
timings  in  Super-G 
Constellations,  with 
luxurious  slumberettes 
and  sleepers,  onward  > 
connections  throughout 
the  Far  Eut 


relaximost 


calmful 
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The  International  Combustion  Organisation 

secures  the  contract  for  the 
LARGEST  STEAM  GENERATING  UNITS 
for  the  Southern  Hemisphere 


International  G)mbustion  were  responsible  for  the 

installation  of  the  first  too  mw  boiler  units  in  the  Southern  4  100MW 

Hemisphere — two  umts  at  tallawarra,  Australia. 


Now  at  VALES  POINT,  Australia,  two  IC  boilers  of 
200  MW  capacity  are  to  be  installed: — 

Continuous  maximum  rating:  1,350,000  Ib/hr 
Steam  Pressure:  2^450  Ib/sq.  in. 

Steam  Temperature:  i,055*F 
Reheat  Temperature:  i,005*F 

These  will  be  the  first  high  capacity  controlled  and 
assisted  circulation  boiler  units  in  Australia  and  the 
first  units  in  the  country  to  employ  a  reheat  cycle. 


^200MW 


N  (EXPORT)  UNITED 


LONDON  OFFICB:  NINETEEN  WOBURN  PLACE,  W.CI.  TELEPHONE:  TERMINUS  2833  WORKS:  DERBY 

MEMBER  COMPANIES  AND  REPRESENTATION  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

1%A  Mm/« 


COM 


INTERNATIONAL 


In  England,  International  Combustion  Limited  are 
building  five  200  mw  units  and  one  550  mw  unit  for  the 
Central  Electricity  (jenerating  Board. 


^SSOMW 


TTuse  projects  iruHcate  the  confidence  placed  in  IC  equipment 
installed  throughout  the  world,  meeting  the  requirements  both  of 
large  central  electricity  generation  and  the  specialised  applications 
of  industry. 
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THE  NEW  ^ansomes  mowers 

YOU’VE  SEEK  WAITIHG  FOR 


SEND  FOR 

ILLUSTRATED 

LITERATURE 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  CONQUEST 

A  sensational  mower  which  saves  hours  of  laborious 
,  hand-trimming  around  borders  and  trees.  The 
on/y  side-wheel  mower  that  cuts  right  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  lawn.  6  Sel^sharpening 
blades  for  perfect  cutting.  Available 
12in.  or  Min.  cut. 


AND  THE  ‘MERCURY’ 

The  latest  16'  Ransomes  motor 
mower  for  the  owner-user.  Controls 
at  your  finger-tips.  Highly  manoeuv¬ 
rable.  Economical  4-stroke  engine 
costs  very  little  to  run!  An  unusual 
opportunity  to  purchase  Ransomes 
reliability  at  a  modest  cost. 

RANSOMES  SIMS  &  JEFFERIES  LTD.,  IPSWICH,  ENGLAND 


ELEKTROIMPEX  — 

HUNGARY 

Huniiariu  Tradiiu  Company 
.for  Tel  jcommiinication  and 
Precision  Goods 

Budapest  V.  Nadar  u.2t.  Hungary 
Letters:  Budapest  62.  P.O.B.  296 
Telegrams.  ELEKTRO  BUDAPEST 

Sound  Amplifier  Installations  — 
PuMic-Addresf  Systems  lor  Sports 
Stadia  —  Loudspeakers  —  Race- 
Finish  Recording  Apparatus  — 
Selenium.  Valve  and  Tank  Recti¬ 
fiers  —  Accumulator  Charging 
Equipment  —  Apparatus  for  Fire 
Signallint  —  Radio  Receiving 
Apparatus  —  Television  Sets  — 
Tape  Recorders  —  16mm.  Sound- 
Film  Projectors  —  Photo  Cameras 

—  Telescopes  —  Magnifying 
Glasses  —  Spectacle  Lenses  — 
Spectacle  Frames  —  Vacuum  Flasks 

—  Alarm  Clocks  —  Special  Clocks 


1  THOUSAN 

DS  OF  MAG  MOTORS  | 

\  MOTOWATT  1 

■  ■  j;  . 


foi  Hm  of  butMlAg  mochlMft, 
■lictu  clc..  *ot  oloclrk  koMing  ot  to«itM«ng  wMk*. 

CpiXiktWMO  fWwg  $  liW,  cowtUiH  tf  IHgp  ttoptO  V  bf  cowgtui 
>ccolorollof>  wHhovI  Mclior; 

fN  wMh  4-itrolw  MAG  motof  ffpo  1040>SAt  lof  tonM  mi 
HtwMrtw.  CMUfiuout  fHiftf  of  tfio  molof  M 


IrrigtHpn  pnO  bvMmg  purpop— .  IH  iiMti  4*ptrehp  MAG 
iROlOf  typp  t040>SAL  lor  BofUino  ond  potroMriwp.  CowliiiM 
•VP  rpting  ol  Ihp  motor  M  HP 

Ptinip:700Mrptpprmimitppt1Smp|priMnomtlrtc  ptmoro. 
Avlomtlic  tuctloft :  OMy  to  bt  troAoportod. 


*  fpr  boptinp  pnd  potroldripo 

~  lor  Oio  dri«o  of  concrptp  mhiorp,  ptwopp,  wlpclipo. 
ppricultiirpl  moeMnpp.  Pic 

Oor  mpAufpctvriAf  profrpmmo  comprtppp  t«fMP  mi 
Atirokp  motors  with  1 0f  f  CflindPrt  ol  t  lo  It  HP  coRliiiMOoo 


MOTOSACOCHE  SA 
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BESCO  ALL-STEEL  TREADLE  GUILLOTINE 


24  in.  wide  x  16  S.W.G.  mild  steel 
36  in.  wide  x  16  S.W.G.  mild  steel 
48  in.  wide  x  16  S.W.G.  mild  steel 

These  treadle  guillotines  are  specially  designed  to 
handle  the  extreme  thickness  mentioned  ...  a 
unique  effort  for  treadle  guillotines.  Great  strength 
is  obtained  from  the  all>steal  construction;  the 
treadles,  beams,  frames  and  gauge  arms  are  virtually 
unbreakable.  Built-in  hold-down  and  adjustable 
gauges  with  concealed  strip  lighting  if  required, 
give  economical,  clean  and  accurate  cutting. 

Two  wide  machines  to  cut 

72  in.  wide  x  18  S.W.G.  mild  steel 
96  in.  wide  x  20  S.W.G.  mild  steel 

complete  this  versatile  range  of  treadle  guillotines 

The  36  in.  and  48  in.  x  16  S.W.G.  machines  can  be 
supplied  for  motor  drive;  all  sizes  are  available  for 
pneumatic  operation. 

Makar*  of  Botco  Sho«t  Motal  Working  Michlnory  and  Pro**** 


Registered  Design  No.  85V515 


'wardfM 


Aganti  for  latco  Shaat  Matal  Working  Mackina*  and  Prataa* : 
India,  Pakistan,  Sarma,  Malaya,  ■ombay, 

Karachi,  Rangoon,  Singanoro: 

WILLIAM  JACKS  A  CO.  LTD. 

Phllinpina*.  Manilla:  MACHINKRY  ENCINERRING  SUPPLIES  IMC. 


EDWARDS  HOUSE,  ISMS1  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.1 
Phono*:  EUSton  4M1  (7  lino*)  JHI  (4  lino*) 

Talagrams:  Ba*cotool*  London  NWI 


SHAPING  MACHINES 


ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 


INDIA  .  WEST  AFRICA  -  MEDITERRANEAN  AND 

ADRIATIC  PORTS  -  INDIA  -  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 
INDIA  -  U.S.A.  (U.S.N.H.  AND  GULF  PORTS) 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


;o  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  .  PAKISTAN  -  BURMA  -  CEYLON 


Genera/  Agents  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

22  BILLITER  ST.  LONDON,  E.C.J 
Tal:  Royal  0444  Gram*:  Jalanath,  Pan. 


Model  550 

Klopp-Werke  GmbH. 

Hlghapaad  thapor*  in  machaniul,  fully  hydraulic  a  d  fully  hydraulic  travaiYing  typo* 
hAvinf  tcrokttof  12*  CO  47^,  fully  hydraulk  vortical  ilottinf  machinas  havinf  a  tcr^a 
of  21 K*  8*  'I'^ll  8*  horiaoncml  cnilliM  maebioot 


t: 


COSELEY  BUILDINGS 

LIMITED 
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the  versatile 
name  in 
buildings 


28th  FEBRUARY  — 8th  MARCH,  1960 


factories 
showrooms 
offices 
canteens 
warehouses 
garages 
crane  bays 
saw  booths 

low  costaluminium  houses 
—  fast 
competitive 
precision  engineered 


LEIPZIG 

TRADE 


TECHNICAL  FAIR 
AND  SAMPLE  FAIR 


The  Leading  Centre  of  East-West 
Trade 


Comprehensive  displays  from  all  the  socialist  states. 
A  complete  range  of  products  from  the  German 
Democratic  Republic. 


An  International  Display  of  Capital 
Equipment  and  Consumer  Goods 

Exhibits  from  all  the  major  European  countries. 
Numerous  collective  displays  organised  by  overseas 
states. 


A  Mirror  of  Technical  Progress 


Exhibits  from  the  Machine  Tool,  Electrical,  Preci¬ 
sion  Instrument,  Motor  Vehicle,  Power  and  all 
other  Basic  Industries. 


9,500  Exhibitors  from  50  Countries 


a  building  for  every 
purpose 

branches  and  agents 
everywhere 


Free  Fair  Visa  Direct  flights  Reduced  fares 
by  train  Literature  from  all  leading  travel 
agencies. 


Information  and  free  advice  on  sources  of  supply 
from  : 


Leipziger  Messeamt  *  Hainstr.  18a 
Leipzig  C  1 


DEPT.  O.  C.  LANESFIELD 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

ENGLAND 

write  for  illustrated  catalogue 
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Amalgamating 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED  AND  GRRsIDLAYS  BANK  UMITED 
(Established  1863)  (Established  1828) 

Head  Office: 

26,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.CX 
London  Branches: 

54  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W.l.  •  13  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W.1 


Income  Tax  Departments  at  54  Parliament  Street  and  13  St.  James’s  Square 
Insurance  Department  at  54  Parliament  Street  Travel  Department  at  13  St.  James's  Square 
Trustee  Departments  at  13  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W.l.  and  at  Government  Road,  Nairobi 


A  comprehensive  banking  service  is  available  at  branches  in  the  following  territories : 
INDIA  *  PAKISTAN  *  CEYLON  *  BURBIA  ‘  KENYA  ’  UGANDA  ’  TANGANYIKA  *  ZANZIBAR 
ADEN  ’  SOHAULAND  PROTECTORATE  *  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 


Bankers  to  the  Government  in 

ADEN  '  KENYA  *  UGANDA  *  ZANZIBAR  and  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 


The  PUNGOR  type  high-frequency 
titrimeter  operates  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  150  Me  frequency.  It  can  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  acids 
and  bases  in  aqueous  and  non- 
aqueous  dissolvents.  It  lends  itself 
to  precipitation  tests  as  encountered 
in  argentometric  measurement  or  in 
sulphate  and  alkaloid  determina¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  permits  the  temporal 
variations  of  fluids  in  enclosed 
ampoules  to  be  observed  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  changes  of  the  conductibi- 
lity.  Finally,  it  can  be  used  as  an 
indicator  for  process  inside  ion  ex¬ 
changing  columns. 


Exporters 


METRIMPEX 


Hungarian  Trading  Company 
for  Instruments 

Letters:  Budapest  62.  P.O.B.  202. 
Telegrams:  INSTRUMENT  BUDAPEST 


Switzerland 
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The  sparkling  fun  of  snow  and  sun 

Sunonned,  healthy  and  in  high  spirits,  that’s  the  way 
you  come  home  fromawinter  holiday  in  Switzerland. 
The  sun  and  the  exhilarating  Alpine  air  will  act  like 
a  tonic  and  build  up  your  reserves  of  energy  for  the 
year  ahead.  You  will  like  Swiss  food,  Swiss  scenery 
and  Swiss  hospitality.  You  will  also  enjoy  the  gay 
evenings  in  good  company  at  any  cf  the  ISO  Swiss 
winter  resorts.  The  expert  instructors  of  the  Swiss 
Ski  School  are  ready  to  teach  you  the  white  sport 
the  easy  way.  Switzerland  offers  best  value  for 
money.  Hotels  to  suit  every  tasteand  pocket. 


Consult  your  Travel  Agent  or  the 

SWISS  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

BAHNHOFPLATZ  9,  ZURICH,  SWinERLAND 
London  Office:  458  9  STRAND,  W.C2 
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Eisenhower’s  Hour 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER’S  own  definition  of  the 
piirpose  of  his  tour  of  the  older  world  was  to  convey 
to  everyone  the  genuineness  of  American  strivings  to 
ease  the  tensions  that  divide  mankind,  and  to  show  the 
absence'  of  any  ulterior  cravings  for  “  territory,  selfish 
gain  or  unfair  advantage.”  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
needs  of  the  present  historical  moment  and  Eisenhower’s 
personal  qualities  may  combine  to  in  the  long  run  bring 
it  off.  The  world  wants  peace,  the  world  wants  American 
goodwill,  and  so  it  may  turn  out  that  the  President’s 
22,0(X)-mile  journey  covering  eleven  countries  in  nine¬ 
teen  days,  will  have  an  epochal  place  in  history.  Even  at 
the  outset  of  his  tour,  few  can  have  overlooked  the  risks 
he  was  taking  to  both  health  and  reputation  in  the  hope 
of  achieving  lasting  world  peace. 

In  America  itself  many  cynical  things  have  been  said 
about  this  presidential  grand  tour.  “A  very  personal 
operation,”  “  a  ceremonial  journey,”  “  a  long  farewell  to 
greatness,”  “  a  sentimental  journey,”  “  an  attempt  to 
repeat  old  triumphs” — these  are  some  of  the  sneers  of 
the  American  press,  radio  and  television  which  made  so 
great  a  fuss  over  the  other  two  occasions  when  Eisen¬ 
hower  visited  Europe,  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1955  and 
again  l^t  summer  to  meet  the  heads  of  government  in 
Bonn,  London  and  Paris.  Possibly  the  image  of  the 
“  lame-duck  ”  President  so  filled  the  American  political 
canvas  that  it  was  hard  to  imagine  Eisenhower  trying  to 
outdo  the  bouncing  vitality  of  a  Khrushchev.  Not  till  the 
President  actually  took  off  did  attention  begin  to  turn  to 
his  five-day  stay  in  India,  and  to  the  original  reason  for 
the  tour,  namely  the  western  summit  meeting  in  Paris. 
Plausible  as  well  as  the  more  obvious  guesses  on  the 
topics  of  the  President’s  conversations  in  ten  of  the  eleven 
capitals  foreshadow  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  by 


America’s  friends  and  allies.  But  on  those  discussed  in 
non-aligned  India  (as,  to  some  extent  also,  in  Paris),  there 
is  a  greater  divergence  of  opinion. 

Alone  of  all  the  Prime  Ministers,  Mr.  Nehru  in  New 
Delhi  and  Mr.  Macmillan  at  the  Paris  Western  Summit 
meeting,  have  no  separate  axe  to  grind.  Both  support  the 
American  President  in  his  primary  purpose  of  easing  ten¬ 
sion.  Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
President  before  leaving  Washington  suggests  that  Asia 
and  Africa  were  very  much  in  his  mind.  Probably  he  was 
addressing  India  more  than  any  other  country  when  he 
said : 

We  have  tried  to  emphasise  this  sincerity  in  every 
possible  way,  through  diplomatic  contacts,  through 
speeches  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  myself  and  others,  and 
still  it  doesn’t  seem  to  come  through.  Now,  I  have  rela¬ 
tively  few  months  left,  and  I  decided  to  make  an  effort 
that  no  President  ever  was  called  on  before  to  make,  but 
f  do  feel  a  compulsion  to  visit  a  number  of  countries,  and 
through  them  hoping  to  reach  many  others,  and  tell  them 
exactly  what  I  believe  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do; 

‘  that  our  basic  aspiration  is  to  search  out  methods  by 
which  peace  in  the  world  can  be  assured  with  justice  for 
everybody. 

..  .4 

By  all  accounts,  the  official  and  the  public  mood  m 
India  are  both  now  more  friendly  to  the  US  than  at  any 
time  since  Mr.  Nehru  visited  America  in  1951.  America, 
too,  on  political  issues  as  well  as  on  India’s  industrial 
planning,  is  now  highly  India-conscious,  and  willing  both 
to  respect  that  country’s  neutralism  and  to  oiganise 
western  aid  for  her.  The  passing  of  Dulles,  who  was 
strongly  antipathetic  to  Nehru,  has  made  it  easy  fw  the 
Indian  Prime  Minister  to  support  President  Eisenhower’s 
efforts  to  make  this  year  a  turning  point  in  international 
history.  Nehru  is  the  key  to  the  Afro-Asian  world,  whose 
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trust  in  American  intentions  is  a  prerequisite  for  any 
workable  ditente  between  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  Europe  and  Middle  East  alike.  It  is  not  yet  certain 
whether  Nehru  will  be  able  entirely  to  carry  the  Afro- 
Asian  world  with  him  in  his  acceptance  of  the  President’s 
sincerity  of  purpose.  Much  of  the  groundwork  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  US  itself.  Eisenhower  complains  that 
America  has  been  unjustly  described  as  a  country  “prizing 
wealth  above  ideals,  machines  above  spirit,  leisure  above 
learning,  and  war  above  peace.”  This  is  indeed  the  current 
image  of  America  everywhere,  which  can  only  be  altered 
by  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  American  people  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  country.  It  cannot  be  altered  by 
repeated  recitals  of  the  ideals  written  into  the  “  founding 
document”  of  America.  The  processes  of  giving  a  new 
turn  to  American  life  and  politics  and  of  establishing 
peaceful  co-existence  in  the  world  at  large  are  long,  but 
they  can  and  should  be.  initiated  together. 

For  the  task  in  Paris,  the  President,  of  course,  can  count 
on  Macmillan’s  support.  But  to  President  de  Gaulle  and 
Chancellor  Adenaur  he  will  have  to  make  a  different 
approach  than  to  the  other  heads  of  government  encoun¬ 
tered  during  his  tour,  and  he  will  need  to  assert  firmly 
against  all  objections  his  preference  for  a  detente.  His 
moral  position  will  have  been  strengthened  by  the  p>opular 
reception  and  the  governmental  support  given  him  in 


Asia.  The  main  task  in  Paris  will  be  agreement  on  a 
specific  date  for  the  summit  meeting  with  Khrushchev, 
and  for  including  bn  its  agenda  the  question  (tf  West 
Berlin  as  well  as  disarmament.  This  is  the  crucial  test  for 
the  American  President,  which  will  require  all  his  per¬ 
suasiveness  and  art  of  generalship.  Everyone  hopes  he 
will  pass  the  test  with  flying  colours — the  Communists 
in  Italy  as  well  as  the  Indian  masses  who  gave  him  a 
tumultuous  reception. 

Though  it  has  been  possible  to  describe  them  in  seem¬ 
ingly  idealist  terms,  the  visits  to  India  and  to  the  western 
summit  meeting  form  part  of  a  grand  design  to  secure 
American  interests  in  the  uncommitted  Asian  and  African 
countries,  because  those  interests  can  ultimately  benefit 
only  in  the  assurance  of  a  lasting  peace.  The  visits  to 
the  other  nine  capitals  to  affirm  the  continuance  of 
American  friendship  and  aid  must  certainly  also  reduce 
the  fear  of  disintegration  either  of  the  “  free  world  ”  or  of 
NATO  and  the  Atlantic  community  per  se.  Such  successes 
in  securing  a  politically  dependable  rear  will  enable 
America  to  face  the  Russians  at  the  conference  table  as 
equals  not  only  in  nuclear  deterrence  but  also  in  moral 
and  political  strength,  which  is  still  her  major  weakness. 
A  detente  with  Russia  will  release  American  thinking  and 
speech  for  peaceable  objectives  and  will  immortalise  Ike 
as  another  of  the  great  Presidents  of  America. 


Comment 


A  Change  for  Ceylon 


Mr.  DAHANAYAKE’S  decision  to  dissolve  the  Ceylon 
Parliament  and  call  for  fresh  elections  in  March  will 
hdp  to  reduce  some  of  the  confusion  which  has 
marked  the  island’s  politics  for  some  time,  and  particularly 
since  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Bandaranaike.  Whether  Mr. 
Dahanayake’s  decision  to  form  a  new  Party  will  cause  further 
confusion  is  yet  to  be  seen.  When  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Bandaranaike  as  Prime  Minister  last  September,  Mr. 
Dahanayake  said  that  he  would  not  be  hustled  into  an  early 
election  by  his  opponents,  but  would  continue  to  govern 
until  the  life  of  his  Government  expired  in  April  1%1. 
Fortunatdy  for  Ceylon,  that  decision  has  been  revoked ;  but 
only  after  the  Government,  lighting  for  its  life  against  two 
Opposition  censure  motions  brought  against  it,  realised  the 
extremely  narrow  basis  of  its  support.  Had  Mr.  Dahanayake 
stuck  to  his  earlier  decision,  he  would  have  made  the  work 
of  government  impossible,  and  greatly  increased  political 
strife  and  dissension  in  the  country. 


Popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  Sri  Lanka  Freedom 
Government  has  never  been  greater.  Mr.  Bandaranaike’s 
assassination  had  turned  him  overnight  into  a  martyr,  with 
his  Government’s  poor  record  suddenly  forgotten  in  the 
moment  of  national  grief.  The  people  who  had  come  in  their 
thousands  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  dead  leader 
appeared  to  be  willing  to  rally  round  his  successor.  But  Mr. 
Dahanayake’s  nervous  handling  of  the  assassination  case,  his 
foolish  and  unnecessary  attempt  to  silence  a  sympathetic 
press,  and  his  suspected  associations  with  the  Buddhist 
extremists  who  had  aimed  to  use  his  predecessor  as  their 
agent,  all  turned  public  opinion  against  him.  Even  within 
the  Sri  Lanka  Party,  his  position  was  not  secure.  Some  of  his 
followers  were  unhappy  about  his  leadership,  while  others 
threatened  to  withdraw  their  support  unless  he  yielded  to 
their  irresponsible  demands.  His  decision  to  resign  from  the 
party  and  form  his  own  separate  group  has  terminated  his 
brief  association  with  the  Sri  Lanka  Freedom  party,  which 
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he  joined  only  in  19S6.  The  result  of  the  investigation  into 
the  murder  might  turn  the  general  public  even  further 
against  the  Government. 

Two  Opposition  parties  are  likely  to  do  well  in  the  election 
— the  Trotskyite  Party  of  Dr.  N.  M.  Perera,  and  the  con¬ 
servative  United  National  Party  led  by  Mr.  Dudley 
Senanayake.  The  former  has  always  taken  an  honest  non- 
racial  view  of  the  island's  politics;  the  latter  has  worked 
hard  to  strengthen  its  appeal  amongst  the  electorate  since  its 
electoral  defeat  in  1956.  There  is  also  the  challenge  of  Mr. 
P  Gunewardena  and  his  Marxist  group,  which  broke  with 
Mr.  Bandaranaike  over  the  economic  question  last  summer. 
The  majority  of  Tamils  will  probably  support  the  Federal 
Party  as  before. 

The  multiplicity  of  parties  in  Ceylon,  as  a  result  of 
political  dissension — especially  on  the  Left — has  led  to  great 
confusion  in  the  past,  and  prevented  a  strong  Left-Wing 
party  from  emerging.  In  the  meanwhile,  Ceylon  has  been 
riven  with  racial  conflict.  If  the  Sri  Lanka  Party  is  now 
sufliciently  discredited,  the  sort  of  narrow  racial  and  language 
appeal  which  brought  it  to  power  last  time  will  have  much 
less  effect  today.  It  would  be  good  for  Ceylon  if  in  the 
present  election  campaign  the  Opposition  would  attack  the 
Government’s  record  in  a  way  which  would  make  the 
Sinhalese  public  realise  the  disastrous  effect  on  the  country 
of  extreme  communal  and  racial  ideas.  The  Soulbury  Com¬ 
mission  reported  in  1943  that  Ceylon  would  be  redeemed 
from  communalism  with  the  early  appearance  of  a  strong 
Left-Wing  party.  It  is  to  be  ho|^  that  this  election  will 
bring  economic,  rather  than  communal,  issues  to  the  fore, 
and  lead  Ceylon  away  from  the  dead  end  into  which  recent 
politics  have  taken  it. 


Second  Thoughts  on  China 

The  development  of  a  communist  state,  unlike  its 
capitalist  counterpart,  runs  very  true  to  form.  To  look 
and  to  assess  China’s  position  in  Asia  since  Mao  Tse- 
tung  reveals  how  in  many  respects  she  finds  herself  in  a 
position  not  unlike  that  of  Russia  after  1945. 

Russia  and  the  West  because  of  various  reasons  found  it 
necessary  to  maintain  the  “  cold  war."  Defence  pacts  were 
made  within  the  Soviet  bloc  to  protect  its  ideology  and 
NATO  came  into  existence  for  the  protection  of  the  ideology 
of  the  West.  A  distrustful,  non -progressive,  not  yet  “co¬ 
existence  ’’  atmosphere  prevailed. 

China  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  very  beginning, 
due  to  America’s  wholehearted  support  of  Nationalist  China. 
Upon  realistic  assessment  of  the  position,  America  cannot 
hope  to  convince  idealistically  the  western  concept  of  demo¬ 
cracy  upon  the  mainland  of  China.  Neither  has  she,  or  the 
rest  of  the  world,  anything  to  gain  if  she  resorts  to  pre- 
nuclear  tactics.  Even  so,  the  China  of  Mao  Tse-tung  must 
tolerate  the  humiliation  of  outside  influences  being  brought 
into  play  from  Formosa  to  Kalimpong.  After  Tibet  she  no 
longer  felt  that  she  was  in  a  position  to  tolerate  deliberate 
infiltration  of  alien  influences  into  her  territory.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  quite  feasible  that  China  as  a  new  nation  must  now  do 
what  USSR  did:  she  must  create  an  “iron  curtain.’’  To  do 
this  she  must  determine  her  borders  and  by  doing  so  she  is 
able  to  control  developments  in  the  countries  and  provinces 


within  her  jurisdiction,  without  the  rest  of  the  “  free  world  ’’ 
being  able  to  label  her  as  an  aggressor  in  disputes  of  this 
kind.  Another  difficulty  is  that  China  finds  herself  ostracised 
by  her  exclusion  from  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  India  had  to  suffer  and  to  take  a 
place  in  China’s  “  fear  ”  politics,  but  nevertheless  an  interest¬ 
ing  development  did  occur  in  Washington  as  a  result  of  the 
ill-will  between  India  and  China.  Mr.  Herter,  in  a  cautious 
statement,  refused  to  take  any  position  on  the  legal  merits 
of  the  border  dispute.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  Mr.  Herter’s 
influence  and  scope  of  vision  within  his  own  party,  but  if 
the  “  brinkmanship  ’’  era  of  Mr.  Dulles  is  over,  and  if  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  him  indicate  a  deviation  from  the 
former  dogma  of  US  policy,  then  Asia  may  yet  be  saved  the 
wastage  of  a  militarily  defensive  mentality  whkh  every 
country  in  the  Far-East,  without  exception,  can  ill-afford. 

Mr.  Nehru’s  patient  handling  and  understanding  of  the 
far-eastern  situation  should  not  be  misconstrued  in  India  or 
by  the  West  as  an  attitude  of  weakness,  but  as  an  outlook  of 
great  moral,  and  truly  statesmanlike  strength.  If  Mr.  Nehru’s 
fine  neutralist  outlook  can  now  be  reinforced  by  a  change  in 
American  policy,  however  slight,  then  a  step  forward  in 
international  understanding  will  have  been  achieved. 


Blueprint  for  Trouble 

America  can  thank  the  “  Heavenly  Kingdom  ’’  for  hav¬ 
ing  created  conditions  in  Asia  which  she  herself  had 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  for  a  long  time.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  armament  industry  employs  millions  of  workm  and 
earns  billions  of  dollars  which  powerful  circles  connected 
with  it  do  not  wish  to  forego,  lliey  thrive  upon  liasons  of 
a  political  and  economic  nature  confined  within  the  range 
and  limits  of  this  industry.  In  order  to  have  an  assured 
market  in  Asia,  US  armament  industrialists  have  had  to  inject 
alaimist  policies  from  time  to  time  in  South-East  Asia.  This 
is  not  a  diflBcult  thing  to  do  when  Asia’s  nusses  are  illiterate, 
when  multi-racial  communities  try  to  exist  in  countries  where 
hunger  and  poverty  is  known  to  all  and  where  there  are  a 
hundred  and  one  grievances  ready  to  be  exploited. 

Disputes  involving  small  areas,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
conventional  war,  have  been  tolerated  by  the  West.  But 
disputes  involving  large  uncommitted  countries,  in  the  fine 
way  that  Mr.  Nehru  has  tried  to  guide  India,  and  other  states 
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of  the  Far  East  will  not  apparently  get  the  spontaneous  sup¬ 
port  that  Formosa,  Laos  and  South  Korea  have  learnt  to 
expect  from  American  financial  wizards.  Mr.  Nehru  did 
present  an  obstacle,  until  the  Sino-Indian  dispute,  for  this 
group  because  against  truly  neutralist  policies  the  arms  race 
programme  has  no  meaning.  China,  unfortunately,  has  armed 
the  critics  of  this  neutralist  line  with  enough  ammunition  in 
the  mental  sense  for  many  months  to  come,  and  American 
non-progressive  groups  will  see  to  it  that  this  advantage  is 
not  lost. 


The  Art  of  Giving 

The  giving  of  aid  by  the  richer  countries  of  the  West  to 
the  poorer,  underdeveloped  countries  is  as  necessary  and 
urgent  today  as  it  ever  was.  The  vast  amounts  already 
given  have  only  helped  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem 
as  far  as  Asia  is  concerned.  Now  the  World  Bank  has  been 
working  on  the  idea  of  co-ordinating  aid  for  Asia  from  many 
western  sources  into  an  international  development  pool.  This 
is  a  welcome  development,  providing  the  amounts  of  aid 
given  are  designed  to  conform  with  the  details  of  planning  in 
recipient  countries.  In  the  past  many  millions  of  dollars 
have  found  their  way  into  corrupt  pockets  because  of  the 
American  policy  of  channelling  aid  through  private  agencies 
in  preferrace  to  Government  ones.  This  attempt  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  private  enterprise  capital  has  not  proved  a 
signal  success,  and  in  some  places — Laos,  for  instance — may 
well  have  been  a  contributing  cause  of  dissatisfaction  on 
the  political  level. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  awareness  now  than  in  the 
past  that  aid  should  be  given  for  its  own  sake,  but  the  notion 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  dispelled  in  some  western  quarters 
that  assistance  should  be  given  as  a  reward  for  political 
alignment.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  western  capitalist  sources 
should  be  a  little  cautious,  for  instance,  about  giving 
generously  to  India,  a  country  which  has  nailed  its  flag  to  the 
mast  of  Socialist  advance.  The  mission  of  private  bankers 
from  America,  Britain,  West  Germany  and  France  which  the 
World  Bank  has  organised  to  visit  India  will  certainly  find 
pressing  reasons  why  the  country  still  needs  assistance,  but  it 
may  well  reach  the  conclusion  (as  a  World  Bank  mission  did 
some  time  ago)  that  a  Socialist  pattern  of  planning  is  not  to 
its  liking. 

But  the  time  has  come  to  look  at  the  giving  of  aid  in  a 
different  light.  Political  patterns  of  behaviour  must  be  the 
concern  of  the  countries  thmselves,  and  not  of  those  who 
offer  assistance.  The  aim  must  be  almost  purely  altruistic,  in 
the  cause  of  raising  the  living  standards  of  the  many  millions 
of  people  who  at  the  moment  subsist  on  the  borderline. 

Australia  Cautious 

Mr.  MENZIES,  the  Australian  Prime  Minister,  ha.s 
received  a  further  assurance,  this  time  in  Djakarta 
from  President  Sukarno  himself,  that  Indonesia  has  no 
intention  of  taking  over  West  Irian  (West  New  Guinea)  by 
force  from  the  Dutch.  When  Dr.  Subandrio,  the  Indonesian 
Foreign  Minister,  was  in  Australia  earlier  this  year,  he  gave 
a  similar  assurance,  but  the  Australians  seemed  not  to  have 
been  entirely  convinced.  Mr.  Menzies  said  recently  that  the 
West  Irian  affair  was  a  matter  between  the  Indonesians  and 
the  Dutch,  but  he  obviously  feels  Australia  to  be  concerned 
otherwise  he  would  not  feel  so  much  in  need  of  assurances. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Australian  Prime  Minister’s  visit 
to  Indonesia  will  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  convincing 
him  that  Australia  has  nothing  to  fear  from  her  northern 
neighbour,  even  if  at  some  future  date  West  Irian  did  come 
under  Djakarta’s  rule.  An  outpost  of  outdated  Dutch 
colonialism  should,  in  the  context  of  Asian  nationalism,  be  a 
greater  source  of  agitation  to  the  authorities  in  Canberra 
than  Indonesian  control  of  the  West  New  Guinea  territory, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  ruffled  feelings  in  President 
Sukarno’s  republic.  On  the  grounds  of  self-interest  alone 
Australia  has  a  great  deal  to  gain  by  supporting  Indonesia’s 
claim  to  the  disputed  territory:  it  would  relieve  unnecessary 
tensions  in  the  area,  and  pay  enormous  dividends  in  good 
neighbourly  relations. 
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LEFT  and  RIGHT  AROUND  NEHRU 

C.  y.  Gopala  Krishna^  Madras 


WITH  the  recent  formation  of  the  Swatantra  Party 
(variously  called  India's  new  Conservatives,  Liberals, 
or  the  anti-Communist  party)  the  lines  of  political 
activity  are  becoming  clearer  in  India.  It  is  true  that  the 
Swatantra  Party  intends  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Socialism,  which  it  sees  as  almost  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  Communism. 

Socialism  has  been  the  political  fashion  in  the  country, 
though  socialist  politics  is  as  varied  as  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum.  Including  the  Communists  who  claim  to  be  scien¬ 
tific  socialists,  there  are  three  principal  parties  speaking  the 
language  of  socialism.  The  Congress,  the  largest  and  the 
most  important  of  them,  made  a  socialistic  pattern  of  society 
its  goal  in  1955,  while  the  Praja  (people’s)  Socialist  Party  or 
PSP,  which  has  outgrown  its  Marxist  origin,  seeks  a  blend 
of  the  rich  humanism  and  rationalism  of  European  social 
democracy  and  the  Gandhian  stress  on  ethical  values.  There 
are,  besides,  as  many  as  twenty  bodies  of  Leftist  opinion,  each 
pledged  to  its  own  variety  of  socialism. 

Non-socialist  political  opinion  was  hitherto  represented  by 
the  Jana  Sangh  which,  though  technically  non-communal,  has 
been  capitalising  Indo-Pakistan  bad  blood,  and  the  Hindu 
Mahasabha,  which  is  communal  in  composition  as  well  as 
outlook.  Among  the  aims  of  the  latter  is  undoing  the  par¬ 
tition  of  India.  Even  these  parties  do  not  answer  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  European  conservative  party.  The  Jana  Sangh,  an 
offshoot  of  the  aggressive  Rashtriya  Swayam  Sewak  Sangh,  a 
counterpart  of  the  SS  guards  in  Nazi  Germany,  is  essentially 
lower  middle  class  in  composition,  even  if  semi-fascist  in 
ideology.  Culturally,  it  is  more  revivalist  than  conservative. 

The  Hindu  Mahasabha,  with  its  thunder  stolen  by  the  Jana 
Sangh,  began  to  talk  of  Hindu  socialism  as  vaguely  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Congress  Party  explain  their  brand  of  the 
philosophy.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  was  no  conserv¬ 
atism  in  India  before  the  birth  of  the  Swatantra  Party.  The 
Congress  contained  as  much  of  it  as  it  did  of  Socialism.  Para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  sound,  the  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that,  barring  the  Communists,  the  Congress  is  the  only 
effective  political  organisation  in  the  country.  Even  after 
independence  it  remained  the  national  front  which  it  had 
been  during  the  days  of  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Only  the 
organised  Leftist  opinion,  in  the  shape  of  Communists  and 
Socialists,  was  out  of  it.  When  Nehru  made  his  party  accept 
socialism  as  its  goal,  he  did  not  weed  out  even  known  anti¬ 
socialists  and  conservatives.  Secondly,  having  tasted  power 
and  developed  a  stake  in  retaining  it.  Congressmen,  both 
radical  and  conservative,  have  learnt  the  art  of  coexistence. 
Krishna  Menon  and  one  of  the  richest  millowners  of  Ahme- 
dabad,  Babubhai  Chinai,  have  agreed  like  two  Communists 
on  Congress  policy ! 

Many  observers  interested  in  the  success  of  parliamentary 
democracy  in  India  welcomed  the  launching  of  the  new  party 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  accentuate  the  polarisation  of 
forces  within  the  Congress.  For,  as  long  as  the  Congress 
colossus  continued  in  its  present  form,  being  all  things  to  all 
men  and  enjoying  brute  majorities  in  the  legislatures,  too 


many  Congressmen  would  have  too  little  work  to  do.  As  a 
result,  they  would  be  feuding  among  themselves.  If  the  party 
split  and  the  conservatives  joined  the  Swatantra  party,  the 
residuary  Congress  would  be  nearer  the  PSP,  not  merely  in 
language.  Together  the  two  might  make  a  healthy  Left- 
centre  party,  reducing  the  present  political  confusion  caused 
by  multiplicity  of  parties  with  identical  slogans.  Secondly, 
with  sizable  Swatantra  Party  members  in  the  opposition.  Con¬ 
gressmen  would  constantly  have  to  be  on  their  toes  with  less 
time  and  opportunity  for  internal  wrangling. 

But  the  expected  has  not  happened.  Even  though  it 
evoked  much  response  from  the  urban  and  rural  propertied 
classes,  the  Swatantra  Party  has  so  far  failed  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  Nehru  and  his  conservative  followers.  This 
was  in  spite  of  the  bone  of  contention  being  co-operative 
farming  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  Congressmen  do  not  see 
eye-to-eye  with  the  Prime  Minister.  At  the  Nagpur  session 
last  year  when  co-operative  farming  and  ceiling  on  land 
holdings  were  endorsed  by  the  Congress,  many  had  spoken 
with  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks.  Others  thought  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valour.  But  few  have  left  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  join  the  Swatantra  Party. 

The  best  way  to  illustrate  the  social  composition  of  the 
Congress  Party  is  to  imagine  a  coalition  of  Hugh  Gaitskell 
and  Harold  Macmillan,  with  the  former  holding  the  ideo¬ 
logical  whiphand  and  the  latter  controlling  the  party  appara¬ 
tus.  While  Gaitskell  would  be  going  ahead  with  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  his  socialist  ideas,  Macmillan  would  be  busy 
sabotaging  them  at  every  stage.  Though  conservative  Con¬ 
gressmen  lack  a  personality  to  match  Nehru’s,  they  make  up 
for  it  by  their  numerical  majority  and  firmer  control  over  the 
party.  They  sabotage  Nehru’s  socialism  more  systematically 
than  he  implements  it.  To  them,  this  is  easier  and  more 
effective  than  openly  opposing  a  personality  like  Nehru’s  and 
ruffling  him.  They  see  the  impotence  of  the  Socialists  as  a 
political  organisation  and  do  not  want  to  be  reduced  to  that 
position  by  walking  out  of  the  Congress  or  courting  expul¬ 
sion  from  it. 

Nehru  also  is  keen  to  avoid  a  rift  in  the  party  even  if  it 
makes  it  a  more  faithful  instrument  of  his  ideas  and  plans. 
Whether  it  is  sentimental  attachment  to  the  organisation  in 
the  cradle  of  which  he  had  been  brought  up  politically  or  a 
power  political  consideration  to  guide  India’s  destiny  from  a 
position  of  unquestioned  supremacy,  Nehru  does  not  like  the 
party  to  split  up.  He  has  not  considered  too  heavy  the  cost 
of  this  heterogeneity  of  the  party — political  confusion  in  the 
country  and  absence  of  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  democracy.  He  has  also  ignored  Gandhi’s  advice 
that  after  independence  the  Congress  should  go  into  liquida¬ 
tion.  Even  when  some  of  his  pet  schemes  are  undermined  by 
his  colleagues,  he  does  not  think  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

So  the  Congress  continues  in  its  old  form,  unwieldy,  riven 
by  group,  caste  and  other  rivalries  and  susceptible  to  all  kinds 
of  influences  from  outside.  The  squabbles  inside  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  rarely  on  ideological  issues.  Being  pragmatic  poli¬ 
ticians,  Congress  leaders  know  that  nr^anoeuvring  into  posi- 
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tions  of  vantage  in  the  party  as  well  as  in  the  administration 
is  more  useful  than  pursuit  of  ideologies.  The  Leftists,  of 
which  there  are  a  few,  believe  that  hitching  their  wagon  to 
the  Prime  Minister’s  star  will  yield  political  dividends.  The 
Rightists,  who  predominate,  bide  their  time  in  the  hope  that 
after  Nehru  they  will  have  their  way. 

These  wheels  within  wheels  can  be  comprehended  if  the 
enigmatic  role  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  Indian  politics  is 
understood.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Socialists,  operating  with¬ 
in  the  Congress,  banked  on  Nehru’s  leadership  for  a  socialist 
Congress  they  would  bring  into  being.  Gandhi,  by  the 
immense  personal  influence  he  wielded  on  Nehru,  proved  a 
fly  in  the  ointment.  Between  1951  and  1959,  the  Communists, 
finding  Nehru’s  foreign  policy  favourable  to  the  co-existence 
phase  of  international  Communism,  wanted  to  thrive  under 
his  shadow.  Today,  the  Swatantra  Party  expects  the  Prime 
Minister,  chastened  by  the  border  trouble  with  China  and  the 
economic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  five-year  plans, 
to  lean  towards  it. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  tactics.  It  is  the  fashion  with 
the  Communists  even  today  to  emphasise  their  areas  of 
agreement  with  Nehru  and  in  the  process  shine  in' his  re¬ 
flected  popularity.  The  Swatantra  Party,  on  the  other  hand, 
concentrates  its  fire  on  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  socialist 
predilections,  thereby  hoping  to  engineer  a  revolt  against  him 
in  his  party.  While  the  Communists  combine  their  opposition 
to  the  Congress  with  professed  support  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Swatantra  Party  tempers  its  attacks  on  Nehru  with  sym- 
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pathy  for  the  large  number  of  Congressmen  down  whose 
throats  the  Prime  Minister  is  accused  of  having  thrust  his 
socialism.  This  way  they  expect  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
Nehru  from  within  his  party,  just  as  the  Communists  have 
been  hoping  that  through  Nehru  they  may  find  an  opening 
to  operate  within  the  ruling  party.  In  other  words,  the  new 
party  will  be  no  less  a  pressure  group  than  the  Communists 
and  Socialists  have  been  so  far.  Instead  of  being  a  strong 
contender  for  power  with  the  Congress,  it  will  only  add  to 
the  crop  of  political  groups  in  the  country.  Its  sway  on 
public  opinion  is  limited  compared  to  its  influence  on  the 
Congress  Party. 

The  only  perceptible  effect  the  new  party  has  had  so  far 
on  the  political  situation  is  to  move  Nehru  a  little  to  the 
Right.  Here  is  another  favourite  weapon  of  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister:  to  meet  the  challenge  of  an  opposition  by  stealing  its 
thunder.  In  1951  he  borrowed  the  Socialist  domestic  policy 
and  caused  their  debacle  in  the  elections.  Between  1952  and 
1958,  he  adopted  by  and  large  the  fundamentals  of  Com¬ 
munist  foreign  policy — less  neutrality  towards  China  and 
Russia  than  towards  the  West — and  spiked  their  guns.  Now 
he  has  sacrificed  State  trading  in  food  grains  at  the  altar  of 
the  Swatantra  Party  and  cramped  its  style.  Unluckily  for  the 
new  party,  its  formation  synchronised  with  the  dismissal  of 
the  Communist  Government  in  Kerala  and  the  border  trouble 
with  China,  both  of  which  have  given  the  lead  to  the  Rightists 
in  the  Congress  Party.  Coupled  with  Nehru’s  concession  on 
the  food  front,  this  has  warded  off  the  danger  of  a  Rightist 
exodus  from  the  Congress  to  the  new  party. 

In  basic  thinking,  the  Swatantra  Party  is  more  hide-bound 
than  its  counterparts  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  opposed 
to  the  Welfare  State  idea  itself  because  in  a  poor  country  the 
few  rich  have  to  pay  for  the  welfare  of  the  many.  Another 
novel  idea  that  “  in  a  poor  country,  the  State,  while  it  can¬ 
not  fully  take  over  what  private  persons  have  been  doing,  is 
doing  its  best  to  prevent  charity,”  suggests  a  longing  for  the 
Hindu  version  of  the  cap-touching  mentality  which  European 
conservatives  have  replaced  by  a  new  hierarchy  of  values. 
The  party  also  turns  its  face  against  technology  which  only 
the  1 9th  century  representatives  of  the  propertied  classes  did 
in  Europe.  Again,  while  in  the  West  the  skilled  industrial 
workers  and  technicians  are  being  absorbed  in  the  ranks  of 
the  conservative  parties,  the  Swatantra  Party  shares  the 
Victorian  antipathy  for  urban  labour.  In  the  countryside  it 
wants  to  keep  intact  the  land  system,  which  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  point  of  view  also  is  obsolete. 

It  believes  that,  left  to  themselves,  the  farmers,  artisans 
and  industrialists  can  work  better  to  realise  the  millennium 
of  their  dreams.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  what  is  incentive 
for  the  big  landholders,  constituting  10  per  cent  of  the  cul¬ 
tivating  class  and  possessing  28  per  cent  of  the  land,  will  not 
be  so  to  the  middle-sized  farmers  who  number  40  per  cent 
of  the  agricultural  population  and  own  only  31  per  cent  of 
the  land.  For  the  small  farmers  who  constitute  30  per  cent 
of  the  rural  population  and  own  as  little  as  11  per  cent  of 
the  land  it  will  be  exploitation,  whereas  the  millions  of  land¬ 
less  labourers  will  remain  where  they  are,  destitute  of  the 
means  of  even  bare  subsistence.  If  a  ceiling  is  not  imposed 
and  a  minimum  holding  not  provided  to  every  cultivating 
family,  either  individually  or  through  a  co-operative  society, 
the  rich  will  be  more  powerful  and  the  poor  will  be  more 
exposed  to  exploitation. 
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Changes  in  Laws  in  Pakistan 

Ghulam  Malik,  Dacca 


Pakistan’s  legal  system  is  a  British  legacy.  For  ages 
the  impact  of  English  laws  in  private  and  public  lives 
have  been  felt  by  people  in  this  country.  Since  the 
British  came  to  rule  the  sub-continent,  people  began  to  respect 
the  supremacy  of  the  rule  of  law.  However,  after  the  par¬ 
tition  of  India  in  1947,  the  constitutional  laws,  and  especially 
conventions,  in  Pakistan  were  tampered  by  self-seeking  poli¬ 
ticos  and  adventurous  heads  of  the  state.  Cabinets  were 
sacked  and  summoned  outrageously  under  the  cloak  of  con¬ 
stitutional  clauses.  With  such  a  chaotic  backdrop,  the  army 
seized  political  power  in  Pakistan  on  October  7,  1958,  by 
abrogating  the  Constitution  and  declaring  martial  law. 

Consequently,  an  unprecendented  legal  vacuum  was  created 
with  all  courts — from  the  Supreme  to  the  subdivisional — at  a 
standstill  for  three  days.  To  escape  this  impasse,  on  October 
10,  the  Laws  (Continuance  in  Force)  Order,  1958,  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  giving  effect  from  October  7,  and  thus  removing 
the  legal  gap  for  three  days.  This  order  is  the  basis  on  which 
Pakistan  civil  laws  are  today  functioning. 

Simultaneously  another  set  of  “  laws  ”  are  functioning 
which  are  called  Martial  Law  Regulations  and  Orders  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Special  Military  Courts  and  Summary  Military 
Courts  under  the  Pakistan  Army  Act,  1952.  These  courts 
have  powers  to  try  and  punish  any  person  for  contravention 
of  martial  law  regulations  or  orders  or  for  offences  under 
the  ordinary  law.  In  present  circumstances,  any  person  for 
any  offence  can  be  tried  at  a  military  court  or  at  a  civil 
court  under  the  ordinary  law.  In  provinces  the  Governors 
and  the  Chief  Martial  Law  Administrators  as  well  make 
ordinances  and  pass  orders.  Both  are  law  makers,  but  the 
martial  law  is  the  supreme  law  in  Pakistan  now. 

Martial  Law  does  not  mean  the  existence  of  a  normal 
state  of  affairs.  Of  course,  it  is  a  peculiar  martial  law  as  it 
exists  in  Pakistan  since  the  civil  administration  has  been 
allowed  to  work  as  far  as  possible.  A  decade’s  accumulated 
demoralisation  in  public  and  private  sectors  needs  to  be  dealt 
with  some  severity.  The  sentences  awarded  by  the  military 
courts  under  the  martial  law  regulations  have  therefore  been 
a  necessity.  People  have  been  taught  to  respect  the  laws. 

The  offences  for  which  people  face  trials  under  the  martial 
law  regulations  include  from  treason  to  teasing  girls,  and 
sentences  range  from  death  to  lashing.  For  smuggling  and 
blackmarketing  the  punishments  are  quite  severe.  Even  with 
such  rigid  steps,  blackmarketing  has  not  been  possible  to  wipe 
out  completely.  Sugar  is  being  sold  at  blackmarket  prices  in 
open  market.  Sugar  is  still  rationed,  and  the  poor  cannot 
consume  it,  so  sell  to  others  who  need  more  sugar.  It  is  an 
accepted  pattern  of  transaction. 

The  Special  and  Summary  Military  Courts  presided  over 
by  army  officers  handle  cases  which  were  previously  tried 
under  the  ordinary  law  at  civil  courts.  The  Summary  Mili¬ 
tary  Courts  can  jail  for  one  year,  fine  without  limit,  and  give 
not  more  than  15  whippings.  The  Special  Military  Courts 
have  more  powers.  Females  and  persons  under  18  and  over 
'45  are  not  lashed.  Lawyers  are  allowed  in  Special  Military 
courts,  but  there  is  no  appeal,  save  a  mercy  petition  to  the 


Chief  Martial  Law  Administrator,  against  the  conviction  by 
any  military  court.  In  East  Pakistan,  the  Chief  Martial  Law 
Administrator,  Maj.-Gen.  Umrao  Khan,  has  pardoned  many 
cases  on  mercy  petitions. 

General  Ayub’s  Administration  has  also  passed  orders  in 
combating  corruption  and  improving  the  slack  administra¬ 
tion.  The  new  government  dismissed  or  gave  some  other 
punishment  to  nearly  3,000  officers  including  judges,  diplo¬ 
mats,  principal  of  medical  college  and  Government  Secre¬ 
taries  who  in  British  time  had  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  London,  The  charges  against 
them  are :  gross  misconduct,  inefficiency,  corruption  and 
“  reputation  ”  for  corruption.  Undeniably,  these  vices  snow¬ 
balled  among  ranking  officials  who  enjoyed  an  excessive  legal 
protection  of  service. 

One  of  the  sacked  civil  servants  filed  a  writ  petition  to  the 
West  Pakistan  High  Court  challenging  the  government  action 
on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  of  joining  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  in  1936,  the  petitioner  entered  into  a  covenant,  and  his 
condition  of  service  could  not  be  altered  without  his  consent. 
That  the  condition  of  service  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  were  guaranteed  at  the  time  of 
partition  of  British  India.  The  Division  Bench  of  the  High 
Court  dismissed  the  petition,  observing:  “Now  if  funda¬ 
mental  rights  given  to  80  million  citizens  of  Pakistan  could 
be  taken  away  by  the  President  ...  on  what  principles  of 
laws,  justice,  equity  or  commonsense  it  should  be  held  that 
the  rights  of  servants  of  the  state  could  not  be  altered  by 
the  Laws  (Continuance  in  force)  Order  1958  as  amended.” 

Another  new  order  named  PODO  (Public  Offices  Disqual¬ 
ification  Order),  to  oust  old  hoodlum  politicians  from  public 
life  for  15  years,  came  into  force  on  May  18,  1959. 
Lieutenant-General  Sheikh,  Interior  Minister,  heads  the  cen¬ 
tral  enquiry  committee,  and  the  Governors  of  East  and  West 
Pakistan  will  head  other  two  committees.  These  committees, 
with  the  assistance  of  Pakistan  special  police,  will  investigate 
the  cases  of  suspected  politicians  and  place  their  findings 
before  the  special  tribunals  for  verdicts.  A  recent  important 
change  in  Pakistan’s  legal  system  is  the  abolition  of  trial  by 
the  jury.  From  June  22,  1959,  the  jury  system  has  been 
totally  done  away  with  in  East  Pakistan.  It  was  essentially 
an  aspect  of  the  British  legal  system,  and  was  introduced  here 
over  a  century  ago.  The  jury  system  was  never  very  suc¬ 
cessful  since  persons  chosen  as  jurors  were  often  amenable 
to  influence  and  corruption.  The  jury  has  never  been  segre¬ 
gated,  and  often  they  could  have  contacts  with  parties. 

Further  changes  in  the  laws  are  forthcoming.  The  new 
regime’s  Law  Commission  submitted  its  report  on  September 
29.  The  Commission  has  made  368  recommendations  which 
will  be  considered  by  the  Ayub  Government.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  favoured  fundamental  changes  in  procedural  laws.  Said 
Pakistan  Law  Minister  Ibrahim:  “The  Law  Commission’s 
report  will  make  the  dispensation  of  justice  easier,  quicker 
and  less  costly.”  Litigation  involving  lengthy  periods  finan¬ 
cially  ruins  the  peasants.  The  new  reforms  are  aimed  at 
removing  such  tils  from  the  country. 
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JAPANESE-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Hugh  H.  Smythe,  New  York 


During  the  past  six  months  economic  matters  were  para¬ 
mount  between  Japan  and  America,  though  there  were 
sidelights  focusing  on  military  affairs,  nuclear  developments, 
politics,  diplomacy,  and  cultural  relations.  Perhaps  the  most 
positive  pattern  evolving  during  this  period  grew  out  of  the 
meeting  of  GATT  in  Tokyo  during  October.  At  this  time  US 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B.  Anderson  announced  a 
government  “  buy  American  ”  policy  on  loans  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  insisting  that  American  allies — particularly  those  including 
Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Japan — take  on  a  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  for  helping  underdeveloped  countries  and  asking  that  they 
remove  their  quotas  against  the  importation  of  American  goods. 
Mr.  Anderson  said  these  restrictive  policies  are  harmful  to  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  US  and  her  allies,  that  the  latter  should  pay  a 
larger  share  towards  the  cost  of  defending  their  own  territories, 
and  that  any  development  loan  funds  they  secure  from  America 
should  be  spent  in  the  US.  Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  American  representative  at  the  GATT  meeting,  empha¬ 
sised  this  position  and  made  a  strong  plea  to  Japanese  officials 
and  others  for  the  elimination  of  discriminatory  measures  against 
dollar  imports  in  countries  having  a  favourable  balance  of 
payments. 

It  was  noted  that  Japan  has  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  with 
America.  Her  international  payments  position  is  in  the  black  to 
the  tune  of  about  $1,200  million,  with  her  trade  this  year  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  49  percent  over  the  previous  year  in  exports 
to  America  and  Britain.  It  was  pointed  out  also  that  a  Japanese 
Economic  Planning  Board  report  in  July  revealed  that  Japan  had 
lagged  behind  in  liberalisation  of  trade,  compared  with  western 
nations,  and  that  she  should  move  toward  freer  trade  and  foreign 
exchange  transactions.  Mr.  Dillon  warned  the  Japanese  and 
others  that  continuance  of  restrictions  on  dollar  imports  would 
likely  lead  to  American  demands  for  retaliation  that  the  US 
Government  would  be  unable  to  ignore.  Significantly  on  October 
31  Nobuhiko  Ushiba,  director  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry's 
Economic  Bureau,  announced  that  all  discriminatory  restriction 
by  Japan  on  US  imports  would  be  lifted  by  April  1,  I%1,  with 
some  restrictions  expected  to  be  removed  by  March  31,  1960. 

The  Japanese  Ministry  of  Finance  announced  that  beginning 
September  12  it  would  stop  fixing  the  yen  exchange  rates  for  US 
dollars,  so  that  they  will  find  their  own  levels  within  a  specific 
limit  depending  upon  the  domestic  demand  and  supply  situation 
for  currency.  This  set  up  a  policy  of  yen  flexibility  in  exchange 
rates  for  the  dollar  as  a  step  forward  in  normalising  foreign 
exchange  transactions  in  Japan. 

On  the  business  front,  on  July  29  in  Washington,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Japan  signed  a  one-year  loan 
agreement  of  $30  million  for  the  purchase  by  Japan  during  the 
1959-1960  crop  year  (beginning  August  1)  of  raw  cotton.  Al¬ 
though  the  Japanese  continue  to  crash  the  American  automobile 
market  and  have  stepped  up  their  commercial  assault  with  exports 
of  new  models,  including  station  wagons  and  designs  that  rival 
small  American  cars  such  as  the  Rambler,  this  is  but  the  leader 
of  a  broad  invasion  of  the  American  market  by  all  manner  of 
Japanese  heavy  industrial  and  precision  goods  which  Japan 
expects  to  exceed  $800  million  this  year.  The  step  up  in  such 
products  is  due  to  pressure  by  American  producers  who  have 
forced  Japan  to  put  quotas  on  such  exports  as  textiles,  tuna, 
umbrella  frames,  flat-ware  and  so  on.  And  to  aid  in  this  new 
approach  the  Tokyo  Government  announced  that  it  had  hired 
former  New  York  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  for  a  reported 


$200,000  a  year,  to  serve  as  an  adviser  to  help  expand  exports 
and  protect  its  interests  in  the  US.  Turning  to  sewing  machines, 
Japan  has  increased  her  exports  to  America.  Harold  Horton, 
advertising  director  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  said  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  that  “  most  of  our  competition  in  the  American 
market  at  present  is  represented  by  low-price  sewing  machines 
imported  from  Japan.”  In  fiscal  1958  Japan  reported  that  the 
US  ranked  first  in  taking  about  58  percent  of  sewing  machine 
exports,  and  the  Singer  firm  has  undertaken  a  strong  advertising 
campaign  to  meet  this  threat  with  a  “  made-in-America  ”  pro¬ 
gramme,  saying  it  is  ready  to  spend  $2  million  in  fighting  im¬ 
ported  products.  As  a  footnote  here,  although  some  Japanese 
firms  bitterly  opposed  the  contract,  in  October  the  Japanese 
Government  approved  a  technical  and  financial  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Singer  and  the  Pine  Co.  of  Japan,  under  which  Singer  will 
share  in  the  capitalisation  of  the  Japanese  concern. 

Moving  on  to  other  items,  the  Electronics  Industry  Association 
of  Japan  reported  that  it  had  stepped  up  its  production  of  tran¬ 
sistor  radios  and  that  60  percent  of  all  exports  this  year  would 
go  to  the  United  States.  Yozo  Ishizuka,  head  of  the  association's 
business  department,  pointed  out  that  “  Japan  has  already  out¬ 
stripped  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  transistor  radios 
and  has  become  the  first  ranking  producer  of  transistor  sets 
in  the  world.”  Japan  anticipates  exporting  four  million  sets  by 
the  end  of  1959.  Though  radios  dominate,  the  Japanese  elec¬ 
tronics  industry  is  pushing  other  products  into  the  American 
market  and  indicating  an  interest  in  bidding  on  US  defence  con¬ 
tracts.  American  engineers  say  that  lower  priced  but  good 
Japanese  transistors  are  on  a  par  with  good  American  ones. 
Noteworthy  here,  last  summer  the  Japan  Electronics  Export 
Association  and  the  Japan  Export  Trade  Association  sponsored 
a  Japan  electronics  show  in  New  York  to  demonstrate  the  variety 
of  its  products  to  prospective  American  buyers  such  industrial 
computers,  transistors,  clocks,  hi-fidelity  radios  and  record 
players,  clocks,  television  sets,  capacitors;  US  business  interests 
noted  the  prices,  listed  below  comparable  American  merchandise. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  the  development  of  protectionist  measures, 
some  Japanese  electronics  manufacturers  are  considering  a  plan 
to  sell  components  to  American  companies  to  assemble,  thus 
dividing  up  the  work  and  the  profit. 

Another  business  transaction  carried  a  nostalgic  air  of  pre- 
Second  World  War  when  a  flotilla  of  five  American  wartime  air¬ 
craft  carriers  left  American  east  coast  ports  last  October  on  a 
voyage  to  Japanese  scrap  yards,  where  they  are  to  feed  the 
furnaces  of  the  Japanese  steel  industry.  The  American  State 
Department  approved  the  sale  of  these  old  naval  units  which 
each  cost  about  $7  million,  but  were  sold  at  auction  to  Japanese 
for  about  $140,000  per  ship.  It  should  be  noted  here,  too,  that 
in  July  twelve  Japanese  securities  officials  visited  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  in  connection  with  a  six-week  tour  to  observe 
American  financial  institutions.  And  in  August,  Governor  W.  A. 
Egan  of  Alaska  said  that  Jajianese  financing  might  Jp^oine  an 
increasing  factor  in  the  development  of  mining,  timlrer,  and  per¬ 
haps  oil  in  that  new  American  state.  He  revealed  that  already 
Japanese  concerns  operated  pulp  mills  at  Sitka,  others  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  mine  a  15,000-acre  deposit  of  low  grade  coal  on  the 
Bering  River,  while  a  delegation  of  Japanese  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustrialists  made  an  exploration  trip  of  the  state,  and  revealed 
that  four  major  Japanese  concerns  are  interested  in  exporting 
Alaskan  iron  ore.  In  October,  the  Japanese  Government  granted 
Pan  American  World  Airways  permission  to  fly  jets  from  London 
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to  Tokyo  but  chided  the  company  for  failure  to  give  suRicient 
notice  to  Tokyo  in  making  the  request  (Pan-Am  applied  to  the 
Japanese  only  ten  days  in  advance  of  its  planned  hrst  flight). 

In  spite  of  these  positive  developments  in  business,  there  were 
significant  negative  situations  in  the  commercial  arena.  Japanese 
dollar  earnings  from  US  special  procurement,  an  important  com 
ponent  of  invisible  trade  receipts,  were  down  about  $40  million, 
or  7.5  percent  in  fiscal  1958  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  American  forces 
stationed  in  Japan  and  to  decreased  US  purchases  abroad  with  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  fund  for  third  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  US  aid.  In  June  Japan  notified  America — the 
depository  of  the  International  Whaling  Convention — that  she 
would  not  withdraw  from  the  convention.  This  followed  a 
February  announcement  in  which  Japan  had  conditionally  prom¬ 
ised  to  withdraw  if  she  could  not  reach  an  agreement  on  quotas 
for  next  year  with  Britain,  Norway,  and  the  Netherlands.  During 
July,  Dr.  Corwin  D.  Edwards,  Dean  of  the  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  sharply  criticised  Japan  in  a 
speech  in  Tokyo  for  restricting  free  trade  (Dr.  Edwards  headed 
the  American  team  in  1946  which  scrutinised  the  Japanese 
Zaibatsu  cartel  system).  He  said  there  are  more  cartels  in  Japan 
now  than  before  1941,  and  that  although  the  world  trend  was 
towards  stiffening  anti-trust  laws,  this  was  not  the  case  in  Japan. 

In  September,  Harry  A.  Cobrin,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Clothing  Manufacturers  Association  of  the  US,  noted  that  large 
chain  stores  in  America  are  seeking  close  connections  with  the 
budding  Japanese  clothing  industry  in  order  to  evade  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  garments  based  upon  American  wage  scales.  He  said 
this  was  “  an  obvious  effort  to  establish  international  free  trade 
on  the  basis  of  sweatshop  labour.”  He  complained  that  the 
ready-made  clothing  industry  in  Japan  really  was  being  organised 
by  “  so-called  American  entrepreneurs  ”  where  “  sweatshop  con¬ 
ditions  prevail,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exporting  such  garments 
to  the  United  States.”  He  pointed  out  that  American  clothing 
workers  receive  with  fringe  benefits  about  $2.12  per  hour  for  a 
40-hour  week,  whereas  clothing  workers  in  Japan  receive  about 
14  cents  an  hour  for  a  50-hour  week.  And  in  October  American 
interests  accused  Japanese  shipping  lines  of  violating  steamship 
conference  agreements  and  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  Documents 
were  presented  to  a  special  House  of  Representatives  Anti-trust 
subcommittee  investigating  the  ocean  freight  industry  showing 
that  “  rebate  ”  methods,  ranging  from  cash  payments  to  charge 
accounts  at  grocery  stores,  were  used  by  Japanese  steamship  com¬ 
panies  to  improve  their  competitive  position  in  trade  from  Japan 
to  America.  Officials  of  the  US  Lines  told  the  committee  that  in 
defence  some  American  companies  had  set  up  special  “  fighting  ” 
committees  in  the  German  ports  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  to 
overcome  the  Japanese  practices.  During  the  same  month  it  was 
revealed  that  the  typhoon  that  hit  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  Far 
East  at  that  time  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  American  dealers  in 
cultured  pearls.  Japanese  beds  had  been  devastated  with  losses 
ranging  from  30  percent  to  100  percent.  The  US  imports  more 
than  35  percent  of  all  Japanese  cultured  pearls,  last  year  taking 
more  than  $15  million  worth,  and  the  damage  due  to  the  storm 
reduced  shipments  and  American  prices  began  to  skyrocket. 

A  concluding  note  refers  to  the  steel  strike  in  America. 
Japanese  steel  men  expect  to  profit  as  a  result  of  its  continuance. 
It  was  noted  that  American  steel's  share  of  the  world  market 
dropped  last  year  to  28  percent,  with  Japan  expanding,  going 
into  parts  of  Latin  America — particularly  Argentina — and  making 
inroads  in  the  United  States.  The  high  cost  of  manufacturing 
steel  in  America,  where  workers  get  about  $3.22  per  hour  com¬ 
pared  with  46  cents  an  hour  in  Japan,  puts  Japan  in  a  favoured 
position  on  the  steel  front.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  thought  on 
the  part  of  American  steel  interests  of  asking  the  Eisenhower 
administration  to  institute  import  quotas,  knowing  this  can  be  a 
two-edged  sword. 

On  the  political  front,  the  June  elections  returning  Premier 
Nobusuke  Kishi's  ruling  party  to  power  with  a  stronger  majority 
was  well  received  by  Washington,  and  the  conservative  victory 


led  The  New  York  Times  to  editorialise,  “  We  do  not  for  one 
moment  suggest  that  we  have  *  imposed  ’  the  support  of  Premier 
Kishi  on  unwilling  Japanese.  We  do  suggest  that  the  influence 
of  our  thinking  has  b^n  good  and  that  the  Japanese  have  taken 
the  right  advantage  of  it.”  Kishi  campaigned  urging  closer  ties 
with  America  and  a  revision  of  the  security  pact  with  the  US. 
His  success  brought  discontent  to  the  anti-US  Socialist  party  in 
Japan  who  had  urged  abrogation  of  the  pact  and  closer  alliance 
with  Russia  and  mainland  China.  It  was  noted  in  October  that 
most  of  the  Japanese  press  favoured  Kishi’s  pro-western  stand 
(although  the  working  journalists  do  not  lean  in  this  direction). 
Kishi,  addressing  a  gathering  of  Japanese  newspaper  executives, 
called  for  support  of  his  intent  to  strengthen  the  military  alliance 
with  the  US,  since  he  felt  that  amending  the  security  treaty  would 
aid  “  the  free  world's  unity.” 

Militarily  the  treaty  issue  and  the  matter  of  American  military 
bases  continue  to  cause  trouble,  with  the  Japanese  Supreme 
Court  having  to  rule  on  cases  concerning  these  subjects.  Those 
against  the  pact  rely  on  the  Japanese  Constitution  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  bolster  their  position  on  the  illegality  of  the 
pact.  Last  July  the  Kishi  Goveriunent  said  it  would  delay  until 
early  1960  the  presentation  to  the  Diet  (Parliament)  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  revised  security  treaty.  It  should  be  noted  that  during 
the  last  half  of  1959  Japan  assumed  control  of  all  military  and 
civilian  plane  flights  over  her  territory  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Second  World  War,  and  that  she  sent  a  team  of  jet  pilots  and 
aircraft  engineers  to  visit  America  to  select  new  jet  fighters  which 
are  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  modem  Japanese  Air  Force.  And 
a  memory-stirring  item  of  the  past  war  was  felt  when  the  English- 
language  Japan  Times  headlined  on  August  15  “All  But  For¬ 
gotten — General  MacArthur  Just  Man  of  Past  Now  to  People 
Here.”  This  preceded  a  lengthy  commentary  commemorating 
the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  surrender  to  the  Allied 
Powers.  This  act  receives  very  little  public  notice  in  Japan  today, 
but  the  benefits  of  reforms  made  during  the  Occupation  are 
acknowledged. 
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As  to  atomic  development,  during  the  summer  the  Japanese  let 
the  US  know  it  had  entered  the  nuclear  naval  field  when  a  group 
of  five  Japanese  companies  announced  completion  of  designs  for 
a  large-sized  nuclear-powered  oil  tanker  of  60,000  deadweight 
tons.  Also  during  the  latter  part  of  19S9  State  Minister  Yasuhiro 
Nakasone  announced  that  Japan  is  technically  advanced  enough 
to  launch  its  own  earth  satellite,  and  that  the  Government  is 
considering  starting  a  five-year  project  for  construction  and 
launching  of  one  using  a  five-stage  rocket.  Wartime  echoes  from 
atomic  bombing  were  in  evidence  when  the  annual  World  Con¬ 
ference  Against  Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Bombs  was  held  in  Hiro¬ 
shima.  Although  certain  political  factions  in  Japan  try  to  keep 
alive  a  strong  anti-American  sentiment,  Japanese  seem  prone  now 
to  blame  “  the  war  ”  for  the  bombing.  A  footnote  here  is  that 
the  first  US  Nike-Hercules  atomic  missile  ever  fired  outside  con¬ 
tinental  America  roared  away  from  its  launching  pad  at  Bolo 
Point  in  Okinawa  on  October  31.  And  at  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  general  conference  in 
Vienna  in  September  the  US  stood  firm  for  the  Japanese  dele¬ 
gate,  Dr.  Hiroo  Furuuchi,  to  become  president  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion,  when  she  was  the  object  of  vehement  denunciation  by  the 
USSR  for  backing  him.  America  was  accused  of  using  pressure 
tactics  in  its  successful  efforts  to  get  the  Japanese  elected.  The 
US  did  seem  to  commit  a  faux  pas  here  by  not  announcing  its 
support  of  the  Japanese  candidate  until  a  week  before  the  voting; 
the  Russians  had  been  lobbying  for  a  Bulgarian  (saying  it  was 
time  Eastern  Europe  was  represented)  for  more  than  two  months 
with  no  noticeable  objection  from  America. 

Turning  to  foreign  affairs.  Under  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  said 
in  Seoul  in  October  that  he  hoped  the  South  Korean  Government 
would  resume  trade  with  Japan  “  in  the  best  interest  of  Korea,” 
saying  he  felt  Korea's  trade  embargo  hurt  her  more  than  it  did 
Japan.  The  restriction  was  imposed  by  Korea  as  a  result  of 
Japan's  announced  intention  to  repatriate  Koreans  in  Japan. 
You  Chang  Yang,  Korean  Ambassador  to  Washington,  was 
criticised  for  his  efforts  to  pressure  Americans  to  help  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  dispute.  Mr.  You  asked  American  churchmen  to 
write  to  their  Congressmen  to  support  his  position,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  make  direct  appeals  to  Congressmen  to  support 
him  in  pressuring  the  State  Department  to  side  with  Korea. 

It  was  noted  by  the  Japanese  that  sentiment  in  Asia  is  shift¬ 
ing  in  favour  of  the  US  as  a  result  of  China's  moves  in  Tibet 
and  her  other  acts.  The  Japanese  noted  that  the  belief  is  felt 
now  American  policy  in  the  Far  East  is  aimed  at  checking 
aggression  everywhere  in  Asia  and  not  just  in  the  north-eastern 
area.  Japan  was  most  aware  of  this  new  perspective,  especially 
because  of  the  still  prevailing  attitude  towards  her  in  that  part 
of  the  world  where  she  still  feels  she's  “  the  orphan  of  Asia.” 
Premier  Kishi's  overseas  tour  in  July-August  was  made,  partly, 
in  the  interests  of  building  up  better  attitudes  towards  Japan,  and 
to  show  that  his  Government  is  honestly  fighting  unethical  prac¬ 
tices  by  its  own  business  men.  On  Japanese-China  relations. 
Kishi  pointed  out,  “  I  do  not  foresee  any  change  in  our  policy 
vis-a-vis  Communist  China  ”;  on  summit  talks  between  Khrush¬ 
chev  and  Eisenhower,  he  commented  that,  ia  principle,  he  was 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  meeting.  As  regards  establishing 
connection  with  East  Europiean  countries,  Mr.  Kishi  said  it  was 
one  of  the  basic  policies  of  his  Government  to  resume  relations 
with  such  nations  and  that  it  had  begun  with  Czechoslovakia, 
and  that  Japan  was  interested  in  exploring  possibilities  of  joint 
Gennan-Japanese  co-operation  in  underdeveloped  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  South-East  Asia. 

Thus  the  close  of  1959  finds  the  two  nations  still  the  closest 
of  allies  with  no  major  areas  of  fundamental  disagreement.  The 
new  and  healthier  economic  position  of  Japan,  and  her  ever- 
mounting  prominence  in  international  affairs,  the  complementary 
pattern  being  carried  on  through  numerous  exchanges  in  educa¬ 
tion,  art,  and  cultural  affairs  in  general,  herald  a  continuance  of 
the  amicable  and  friendly  relations  that  have  characterised  the 
association  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  since  wounds 
began  to  heal  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


Rough  Political  Weather  in  Japan 

Stuart  Griffin^  Tokyo 


POLITICAL  gales,  fickle  as  ever,  have  blown  up  a  storm 
for  Japan’s  left  to  far  left  of  centre  Socialists  and  sent 
the  balmiest  breezes,  for  a  change,  wafting  into  the 
Conservative  camp.  A  year  ago  it  was  the  left  that  was  calm, 
the  right  that  was  in  confusion,  but  then  these  tempests  and 
their  aftermath  are  symbolic  of  the  vagaries  that  harass  this 
Asian  nation’s  politics.  A  year  to  18  months  ago,  the  Liberal- 
Democratic  Party  was  writhing  in  the  toils.  Japan,  whose 
destiny  Nobusuke  Kishi,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  charged 
with  guiding,  squirmed  from  a  recession,  recoiled  from  the 
residue  of  enmity  built  up  by  its  own  wartime  actions, 
especially  in  South-East  Asia,  which  it  had  striven  hard  to 
cultivate.  Kishi  himself,  then  committed  to  a  programme  of 
muzzling  the  renovationist  forces  (as  the  Socialists  like  to 
style  themselves),  was  being  badgered  as  a  reactionary,  a 
fascist,  a  colonial’s  tool,  a  friend  of  vested  foreign  interests. 
The  whole  Liberal-Democratic  Party  was  rife  with  factional¬ 
ism,  and  for  many  months  the  knives  were  being  sharpened 
for  but  one  purpose:  to  cut  the  smiling  Prime  Minister’s 
throat. 

By  contrast  all  was  tranquil  among  the  Socialists,  dedicated 
to  effect  their  chief  aim,  the  downfall  of  Kishi,  his  conserva¬ 
tive  party,  his  Cabinet,  his  hold  on  the  Japanese  electorate. 
True,  there  was  internal  strife — between  left-wing  and  right- 
wing  Socialist — but  it  was  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  and  seemed 
insignificant.  But  one  of  those  mid-Pacific  typhoons  roared 
towards  the  island  empire  and  in  a  wild  whisk  of  wind,  all 
was  topsy-turvy.  The  Conservatives  were  a  happy,  confidently 
smiling  lot  of  self-congratulators;  the  Socialists,  at  their 
lowest  ebb  of  post-war  fortune,  glared,  fists  clenched  and 
lips  snarling,  at  each  other,  prepared  to  spring  at  each 
other’s  throats. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  the  student  of  politics,  not  just 
Japanese  politics,  to  see  how  this  abrupt  change  was  brought 
about.  Liberal-Democrats  and  Socialists  alike  have  factions 
that  manoeuvre  and  jockey  and  play  for  power.  Bach 
traditionally  has  bad  in  the  past  groups  that  could  flake  off 
and  form  new  factions,  even  new  strength  alignments,  even 
new  parties.  This  has  been  the  more  likely  to  occur  among 
the  Socialists  for  there  has  been  the  post-war  struggle  for 
dominance  between  left-wing  and  right-wing  elements,  while 
amongst  Liberal-Democrats,  a  conservative  is  always  a 
conservative,  no  matter  what  else  he  may  be. 

Kishi,  Sato,  Ishii,  Kono,  Ohno,  Hayashi,  Matsumura,  Ikeda, 
Yoshida,  Ishibashi,  Fujiyama,  and  Ichimada  may  have  had 
their  followings,  in  bulk  or  of  the  splinter  sort,  but  when 
the  crisis  came,  with  the  menace  from  the  outside  shown,  all 
came  together  to  present  a  common  front.  Such,  inherently, 
was  scarcely  possible  in  the  Socialist  camp.  For  many  an 
early  post-war  year  the  division  was  actual,  and  an  end  to  the 
rift  was  only  brought  about,  and  with  great  difficulty,  when 
the  Conservative  factions  first  showed  tendencies  to  coalesce. 


Even  with  one  Socialist  Party  there  were  two  modes  of 
thoughts,  once  the  end  to  the  two  wings  was  brought  about. 
One,  the  left  of  centre  to  the  very  far  left  of  centre,  was 
captained  by  such  as  Mosaburo  Suzuki,  Inejiro  Asanuma, 
and  Hiroo  Wada,  aided  by  a  belligerently  leftish  Sohyo,  the 
All-Japan  Congress  of  Industrial  Trade  Unions,  and  abetted, 
secretly  by  the  Japan  Communist  Party,  led  by  Sanzo  Nozaka 
and  the  late  Tokuichi  Tokuda.  The  other,  to  the  right  of 
centre,  had  its  chief  leader  in  Suehiro  Nishio ;  it  received 
some  support  from  centrist  Jotaro  Kawakami,  had  as  its 
other  chief  spokesman  a  man  like  Eki  Sone,  and  claimed  the 
backing  of  the  more  moderate  Sodomei  and  Sanbetsu  trade 
unions,  and  now  the  democratic,  right-wing  Zenro  union 
organisation. 

As  the  Socialist  Party,  more  and  more  a  captive  of  the 
left-wing  Sohyo  and  the  Japan  Teachers’  Union,  veered 
towards  understanding  of  if  not  actual  connivance  with  the 
Japan  Communist  Party,  moderate  voices  first  cautioned, 
then  stormed,  and  then  finally  plotted  a  break.  The  seces¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Nishio  is  the  climax,  he  is  the  powerful  right-wing 
Socialist  who  urges  true  Socialism  as  apart  from  neo- 
Communism,  and  he  wilt  form  his  own  party  in  January. 

That  the  Socialists  kicked  away  their  own  chances  is  of 
course  true ;  true  too  is  the  fact  that,  so  constructed,  they 
could  do  nothing  else.  They  reached  a  highwater  mark — 
despite  yearly  reversals  at  the  polls — ^when  there  was  much 
ulk  though  scant  hope  that  to  Socialist  dissatisfaction  might 
be  added  some  of  the  100  votes  of  Liberal-Democrat  members 
said  to  constitute  the  “  anti-main-stream  ”  faction  against 
Kishi  and  his  policies.  But  nothing  really  was  done  to  widen 
the  breach  in  the  conservative  ranks,  and  soon  the  Socialists 
were  embroiled  in  a  ghastly  schism-threat  of  their  own.  The 
Right  denounced  the  Left  as  Communist,  treacherous,  anti- 
Japanese,  and  the  Left  sneered  and  snarled  back:  fascist 
lackeys,  tools  of  colonialism  and  Imperialism,  Bourgeois 
deviation ists,  and  running  dogs  serving  foreign  interests. 
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The  Socialist  problem  is  that  it  lacks  issues,  or  at  least  an 
approach  to  issues.  It  picks  up  forgotten  whips  and  flays 
dead  horses,  and  it  continues,  as  always,  to  lose  elections. 
The  greatest  issue  seems  to  have  been  fumbled  and  bumbled 
into  obscurity:  the  issue  of  uniting  to  topple  the  Kishi 
Cabinet  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Socialism  has  lost  where  it  thought  to  gain  by  proclaiming 
a  policy  of  neutrality  and  then  veering  towards  one  of 
distinct  partiality  to  Communism.  China’s  rampages  against 
Japan  have  aroused  patriotic  retaliation,  and  even  its 
fulminations  against  Mr.  Kishi  have  injured  the  Socialist, 
not  the  Liberal-Democrat  Party. 

Also,  where  Hungary  perhaps  did  not  shock,  except  per¬ 
haps  belatedly,  Tibet  and  India  did,  and  so  too,  increasingly, 
does  the  system  of  the  communes. 

The  Japanese  often  stand  accused  of  political  naivete  but 
not  to  the  extent  their  common  sense  could  stomach  critic¬ 
ism  of  the  Anglo-Americans  for  atomic  dealings  and  the 
policy  of  non-criticism,  fobbed  off  by  the  Socialists,  of  the 
same  atomic  dealings  by  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Socialists  are 
powerful  as  they  showed  at  the  height  of  the  strife  against 
the  Police  Duties  Revision  Bill  and  after  that  in  regard  to  the 
Teachers’  Efficiency  Rating  System  Bill  but  their  potential 
strength  is  being  syphoned  off  by  internal  bloodlettings  of 
the  most  serious  sort. 

There  is  now  an  unmistakable  rift  between  the  extreme 
right  wing  of  Mr.  Nishio  and  those  left  of  centre  forces 
determined,  now  as  ever,  to  work  with  the  sinister  elements 
in  Japanese  political  society. 

In  the  conservative  ranks  there  are  moves  and  counter¬ 
moves,  backings  and  fillings,  all  working  to  what  has  been 


called  the  “  promulgation  of  personality.”  But  the  potential 
strife  is  kept  sub-surface  and  in  general  at  a  low  boiling 
point  and  when  Premier  Kishi  needs  support — and  votes — 
somehow  he  gets  them. 

Kishi  himself  has  cast  a  longer  shadow  year  by  year  since 
he  took  the  reins  from  ailing  Tanzan  Ishibashi.  He  has 
become  increasingly  popular  abroad  and  in  countries  where 
Japan  would  like  to  make  friends.  His  stewardship  has 
achieved  prosperity,  fought  out  of  recession,  brought  on 
prosperity  once  again.  He  has  given  Japan  new  top  standing 
in  the  important  United  Nations,  and  thus,  Japanese  reason, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  golfing  Premier  has  even  made 
some  hay  out  of  the  thorny  Security  Forces  Treaty  Revision 
issue,  keeping  the  electorate  informed  but  never  agitated— 
as  the  Socialists  have  tried  to  do  and  failed  in  doing,  so 
conspicuously. 

He  has  capitalised  on  the  fact  that  Japan  is  and  has  always 
been,  by  tradition,  conservative.  Kishi  has  throttled  the 
Socialist  move  to  make  a  big  issue  of  the  situation  vi'v-a-VM 
Communist  China.  Japanese  seek  trade,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  getting  tired  of  Peking’s  strident  clamour  against  Tokyo, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  see  through  the  Chinese  posture 
for  peace,  in  the  wake  of  the  Tibet  outrage,  the  trouble  in 
Laos,  the  aggression  against  India.  And  with  the  myth  of 
China’s  “  great  leap  forward  ”  now  exposed  as  not  so  great, 
many  here  wonder  to  what  advantage  is  Japan’s  trade  with 
a  nation  that  cannot  put  its  own  shop  in  order? 

The  issues  the  Socialists  had  in  their  hands — the  furore 
over  the  Police  Duties  Revision  Bill  and  the  subsequent 
hubbub  over  the  Teachers’  Efficiency  Rating  System  Bill^ — 
were  allowed  to  go  down  the  drain.  And  Kishi  took  the 
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wind  out  of  Socialist  sails  when  he  reluctantly  withdrew  the 
former  and  minimised  the  latter.  The  attempts  to  brand  him 
a  fascist  reactionary  have  simply  failed. 

The  only  fly  in  Kishi's  sweet-scented  ointment  lies  in  the 
unbecoming  scrabble  for  “  me  too  ”  power  for  those  close  to 
him.  Such  jockeying  has  never  been  absent  from  Japan 
politics.  It  is  but  a  throwback  to  feudal  days  of  intense 
loyalty,  boot-licking,  and  behind-the-scenes  manoeuvrings. 
But  the  Prime  Minister  has  this  under  control  though  natur¬ 
ally  there  are  rumblings  now  and  then  from  factions  hungry 
for  patronage  and  thirsty  for  position. 

There  are  rivals  to  be  sure,  and  deadly  ones.  There  is  the 
well-known  party  strong  man  Ichiro  Kono,  spokesman  of  the 
powerful  fisheries  interests  and  himself  highly  positioned  in 
earlier  Kishi  Cabinets.  Others  just  as  likely  to  knife  as  to 
kneel  are  party  leaders,  Mitsujiro  Ishii,  Bamboku  Ohno  and 
even  one-time  Prime  Minister,  Tanzan  Ishibashi.  But  Kishi 
has  his  friends  and  sturdy  following:  Foreign  Minister 
Aiichiro  Fujiyama,  the  man  rsponsible  for  Japan's  growing 
popularity  overseas,  and  Hayato  Ikeda,  Minister  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  and  Industry,  the  man  responsible  for  Japan’s 
full-blown  prosperity.  And  his  able  brother  is  Finance 
Minister. 

Besides,  he  stands  in  well  with  the  leading  business  interests 
who  are  calling  the  tune  in  Japanese  life  these  days.  Barring 
the  unforeseen,  always  a  factor  in  Japanese  politics,  the 
Kishi  course  seems  well-charted,  the  horizon  clear,  the 
voyage  destined  to  be  both  long  and  steady.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  is  only  this  difference  between  the  Socialists 
and  the  Liberal-Democrats  in  Japan:  that  whereas  the  cleft 
in  the  former's  ranks  is  due  to  ideological  differences,  that 
in  the  Tory  camp  is  mainly  due  to  personalities. 

This  difference  may  bring  on  a  lot  of  history,  a  lot  of 
change,  a  lot  more  political  wind,  in  the  future. 


Ninsrapore 


Government  gets  tough 

Our  Singapore  Correspondent 

Singapore's  officially-estimated  10,000  secret  society  thugs 
have  been  terrorizing  the  city  for  many  years  now  and  the 
police  are  seemingly  unable  to  wipe  them  out.  The  Chinese 
population  has  almost  come  to  regard  them  as  a  normal  part 
of  their  everyday  life,  as  something  which  if  it  cannot  be 
done  away  with  has  to  be  lived  with.  The  announcement  by 
Mr.  Ong  Pang  Boon,  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  that  the 
Government  was  offering  a  16-day  amnesty  for  gangsters  to 
renounce  their  life  of  crime,  make  a  clean  breast  of  their 
criminal  activities  to  the  Attorney-General  and  live  in  future 
as  law-abiding  citizens,  came,  therefore,  with  dramatic  sud¬ 
denness.  Mr.  Ong  said:  “This  offer  is  a  prelude  to  drastic 
action  the  Government  intends  to  take  against  secret  society 
gangsters  under  the  more  severe  laws  recently  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly.’’ 

Over  800  gangsters  took  advantage  of  the  Government's 
amnesty  offer.  Although  this  figure  looks  impressive  at  first 
sight,  it  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  against  the  thousands  of 
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mobsters  that  roam  Singapore’s  streets.  Well-informed  un¬ 
official  sources  put  the  total  number  of  gangsters  at  large  at 
35,000,  that  is,  one  out  of  every  ten  of  Singapore’s  male 
adult  Chinese  population.  During  the  16-day  amnesty  there 
were  several  incidents,  including  two  murders,  in  the  long¬ 
standing  gangland  war  between  the  powerful  08  and  24 
secret  society  groups.  There  have  been  twenty  gang  killings 
so  far  this  year. 

After  the  expiry  of  the  amnesty,  the  police  stepped  up  the 
war  against  the  gangsters  and  so  far  80  of  them  have  been 
detained.  The  police  force  itself  has  also  been  reorganised 
and  18  Chinese  detectives  suspected  o,f  having  secret  society 
connections  have  been  dismissed. 

The  English-educated  section  of  the  population  has  been 
the  target  of  the  People’s  Action  Party  Government’s  wrath 
since  the  latter  came  into  power.  Mr.  Ong  Eng  Guan, 
Minister  for  National  Development,  recently  gave  them  a 
chance  to  redeem  themselves  by  hard  manual  labour.  They 
were  invited  to  volunteer  to  clear  four  miles  of  beach  along 
the  Changi  seafront  of  undergrowth  and  rubbish.  When 
8,000  of  them,  mainly  civil  servants  with  a  sprinkling  of 
others  from  charitable  and  voluntary  organisations  and  com¬ 
mercial  employees,  did  so,  the  Minister  praised  them  for 
their  public-spiritedness  and  said:  “The  spirit  of  voluntary 
service  to  the  people  is  now  catching  on  .  .  .  today’s 
voluntary  work  has  been  laid  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  English-educated.”  He  added  for  good  measure :  “  There 
are  people  who  think  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  English-educated  and  the  vernacular-educated. 
There  is  none.” 
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Meanwhile,  Mr.  S.  Rajaratnam,  Minister  for  Culture,  was 
explaining  in  the  Malayan  Undergrad,  the  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Malaya  in  Singapore  Students’ 
Union,  why  the  PAP  criticised  the  English-educated.  He 
said  that  they  had  been  content  in  the  past  to  join  hands 
with  the  British  and  remain  a  privileged  class.  When  the 
PAP  was  looking  for  help  before  it  came  into  power,  the 
English-educated  fought  shy  of  it  and  were  reluctant  to  give 
up  their  well-paid  jobs.  Now  they  had  to  be  brought  to  see 
the  folly  of  their  ways. 

The  PAP  Government  continues  to  strive  earnestly  for  an 
early  merger  between  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singa¬ 
pore.  But,  as  Mr,  A.  W.  Scott,  Chairman  of  the  Singapore 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  succinctly  put  it,  the  two  territories 
“  are  now  completely  severed  constitutionally  but,  even  so, 
what  should  still  be  one  economic  unit  is  rapidly  reaching  a 
stage  where  it  has  to  be  considered  as  two. 

A  minor  example  of  the  difference  in  approach  of  the 
two  territories  was  brought  out  in  the  decision  of  the  Singa¬ 
pore  Government  to  accept  degrees  of  Nanyang  University 
as  a  qualification  for  entry  into  the  public  service  while  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  Government  refused  to  do  so.  A 
major  example  was  illustrated  by  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  who  is  cur¬ 
rently  touring  Australia.  He  said  in  Canberra :  “  The  Alli¬ 
ance  Government  is  a  right-wing  Government.  We  are  sure 
a  right-wing  Government  is  best  suited  for  our  country.  The 
Singapore  Government  is  a  left-wing  Government.  I  don’t 
think  we  could  come  together.” 
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Confused  State 

Joe  A.  Perera,  Colombo 

The  echo  of  the  six  shots  that  ended  the  life  of  Premier 
Solomon  Bandaranaike  still  lingers  on  in  the  country. 
Bandaranaike’s  dramatic  and  tragic  exit  from  Ceylon's 
political  arena  has  left  a  yawning  chasm  that  will  be  hard  to 
fill.  While  the  country  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  sons,  his  Government  increasingly  feels  his 
loss ;  he  was  its  kingpin.  Premier  Wijayanda  Dahanayake, 
catapulted  into  office  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Bandaranaike  has 
not  so  far  shaped  up  large  enough  for  the  job.  It  is  unlikely 
that  he  will  continue  in  office  for  very  long  because  the 
efforts  to  keep  his  cosmopolitan  team  together  have  begun 
to  tell  on  his  physical  and  mental  capacities. 

Today,  more  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  faced  with  the  herculean  task  of  holding  together 
as  a  team.  Although  at  present  the  Government  members 
are  hanging  on,  indications  are  that  the  end  is  near. 

The  Government  should  crash  early  next  year.  Ceylon  is 
sick  both  politically  and  economically.  The  country’s  finances 
are  at  its  lowest  ever,  whilst  internecine  strife  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  at  its  highest.  In  April  1959  when  the  Government 
came  to  power  its  cash  balances  stood  at  Rs.215  million. 
Today,  it  is  Rs.30  million.  Whilst  the  Central  Bank  advances 
were  nil  when  Mr.  Bandaranaike  took  office,  they  have  now 
reached  Rs.115.4  million.  Similarly  the  Treasury  Bills  which 
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were  Rs.50  million  in  1956  have  increased  to  Rs.350  million. 
Ceylon’s  external  assets  which  stood  at  Rs.1,177  million  in 
1956  have  now  dropped  to  Rs.700  million. 

Both  economic  and  political  observers  say  that  on  the 
state  of  the  finances  alone  the  Government  should  crash 
because  it  is  heading  towards  bankruptcy.  Meanwhile  in  a 
desperate  bid  to  keep  its  head  above  water  the  Government 
has  slashed  all  development  schemes  and  is  utilising  all 
reserve  funds  for  current  expenditure  purposes. 

The  investigation  into  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Bandaran- 
aike  is  still  the  centre  of  political  comment.  The  Opposition 
Groups,  notably  the  Trotskyites,  made  use  of  the  no  confi¬ 
dence  motion  against  the  Government  to  expose  certain 
aspects  of  the  investigation  and  to  level  criticisms  against  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Stanley  de  Zoysa  because  a  person 
described  as  a  friend  of  his  is  said  to  have  supplied  the 
revolver  to  the  alleged  assassin  and  because  his  own  brothers 
conduct  in  the  inquiry  has  been  questioned.  His  brother  is 
Mr.  Sidney  de  2^ysa,  a  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Police, 
who  last  year  was  accused  of  having  conspired  to  overthrow 
the  Government.  The  case  has  still  not  come  before  the  Law 
Courts  for  trial.  But,  considering  the  nature  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  made  in  Parliament  during  the  no  confidence  motion 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Supreme  Court  will  ever  be  able  to 
enpanel  any  persons  to  form  the  jury,  who  have  not  read  or 
heard  about  the  allegations  and  theories  on  the  assassination 
stated  in  Parliament  in  November. 

According  to  Opposition  speakers  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Dahanayake  himself  was  accused  of  having  a  hand  in  the 
plot  and  one  speaker,  an  ex-Government  MP,  went  even 
to  the  extent  of  calling  him  “  the  greatest  conspirator  of  the 
twentieth  century.”  Mr.  Dahanayake  has  still  considerable 
opposition  from  his  own  Cabinet  and  Government  Party 
members.  Whilst  mainly  it  is  centred  on  the  demand  to 
expel  Mr.  Stanley  de  ^ysa  from  the  Cabinet,  it  actually 
revolves  around  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dahanayake  has  no  right 
to  wear  the  mantle  of  Mr.  Bandaranaike  because  he  joined 
the  Party  only  after  he  was  made  Minister  of  Education. 
Therefore,  many  look  upon  him  as  an  usurper  and  this  is 
why  he  has  not  been  elected  as  President  of  Mr.  Bandaran- 
aike’s  Socialist  Party  in  succession  to  the  late  Prime  Minister. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Bandaranaike  has  also  completely 
altered  the  political  situation  in  the  country.  The  UNP 
(Conservatives)  led  by  Mr.  Dudley  Senanayake,  have  lost 
much  ground  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Bandarainaike  and  the 
Marxists  especially  the  Trotskyites  and  the  splinter  group  of 
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ex-Food  Minister,  Mr.  Philip  Gunawardene  have  gained. 
But  the  biggest  factor  in  Ceylon’s  politics  is  the  late  PM’s 
widow,  Mrs.  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  get  her  into  active  politics  by  contesting  the  by-election  for 
her  late  husband’s  constituency  of  Attanagalla,  which  he 
represented  for  an  unbroken  period  of  30  years,  and  also 
for  her  to  accept  the  presidentship  of  the  Party. 

Meanwhile  elections  to  several  local  bodies  are  now  on 
including  the  premier  local  institution  in  the  country — the 
Colombo  Municipal  Council.  Whilst  most  of  these  contests 
will  be  fought  on  a  personal  basis  with  very  little  politics 
the  Rightists  notably  the  Conservatives  should  sweep  the 
board.  The  Left  forces — the  Trotskyites  and  Communists 
have  entered  into  election  pacts  in  an  all  out  bid  to  defeat 
the  Conservatives.  Whether  they  succeed  or  not,  this  should 
be  the  first  step  in  forging  another  left  alliance  on  more 
detailed  lines,  for  the  coming  general  elections,  which  should 
be  any  time  next  year. 

The  continuance  of  the  state  of  emergency  still  continues. 
It  is  clear  that  the  only  reason  for  its  prolonged  duration 
is  for  the  protection  of  the  Government.  If  the  emergency 
is  lifted  the  Government  risk  opening  the  flood  gates  of 
public  opinion  which  may  well  submerge  the  tattered 
remnants  of  Premier  Dahanayake’s  Government. 
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Census  in  “The  Year  of  the  Ox” 

Our  Hong  Kong  Correspondent 

A  census  of  the  population  of  Hong  Kong  is  to  be  taken 
on  March  7,  1961 — the  21st  day  of  the  first  moon  of  the 
Year  of  the  Ox.  Announcing  the  date,  the  Census  Com¬ 
missioner,  Mr.  K.  M.  A.  Barnett,  said  that  the  last  census  in 
Hong  Kong  had  been  take  in  1931,  when  the  population  was 
about  850,(X)0.  It  now  stood  at  about  2,8(>0,(X)0,  and,  he 
added :  “  By  census  day  the  figure  may  be  anything  between 
3  million  and  4  million.” 

The  Government  must  know  the  exact  figure  so  that  the 
future  of  the  Colony  could  be  planned  accurately  and  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  all,  Mr.  Barnett  continued.  “  By  using 
the  census  findings  we  will  be  able  to  learn  many  things. 
Once  the  size  and  composition  of  the  population  is  known, 
the  mathematicians  can  then  calculate  what  the  size  and 
composition  is  going  to  be  at  any  given  point  in  the  near 
future.  After  this,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  accurately 
the  number  of  children  who  will  be  ready  to  start  school  in 
any  one  of  the  years  ahead,  thus  enabling  Government 
planners  to  provide  the  necessary  school  accommodation. 
The  census  figures  will  also  show  how  many  homes,  hospitals 
and  clinics  will  be  needed  and  where  these,  and  other  social 
amenities,  should  be  sited  to  best  advantage.” 

“  Industrialists  and  businessmen  will  also  be  able  to  plan 
ahead,”  Mr.  Barnett  went  on.  “  The  census  findings  will  tell 
them  the  probable  size  of  the  market  and  the  potential  work 
force  in  any  given  area.  The  census  will  help  young  people 
to  choose  a  career  by  showing  how  many  craftsmen  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  trades,  the  rate  at  which  they  are  retiring 
and  the  number  of  workers  required  in  each  trade  or  industry 
in  the  years  to  come.”  In  fact,  the  census  would  take  the 
guesswork  out  of  planning  as  far  as  was  humanly  possible. 
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The  census  questionnaire  for  Hong  Kong  will  contain  22 
questions.  Answers  will  be  taken  down  by  official  enumer¬ 
ators  and  all  information  collected  will  be  treated  with  the 
strictest  possible  security.  “  We  will  ensure  that  the  census 
will  be  harmful  to  nobody  but  beneficial  to  all,”  the  Census 
Commissioner  emphasised. 

Using  modern  techniques,  the  Hong  Kong  authorities  will 
take  a  pilot  census  before  the  main  census  as  a  check  on  the 
whole  organisation.  The  pilot  census,  which  will  cover  not 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  population,  will  be  held  on 
October  25,  1960 — sixth  day  of  the  ninth  moon  of  the  Year 
of  the  Rat. 


I  Australia 

World’s  clouds  throw  shadows 
on  Australia 

Charles  Meeking,  Canberra 

While  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  G.  Menzies,  pays  his 
brief  visits  to  Indonesia  and  Malaya  (during  his  stay  in 
Malaya  he  will  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of  his  return 
to  office),  there  is  evidence  of  growing  concern  in  Australia 
at  actions  and  policy  trends  in  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

China,  of  course,  poses  the  major  problems.  Relations 
with  Russia  are  now  much  warmer  here,  as  elsewhere  (apart 
from  some  coolness  about  the  Antarctic),  although  there  is 
no  disposition  to  overlook  the  immense  economic  threat 
which  a  peacefully-developing  Russia  will  offer  to  Australia 
and  other  trading  nations.  But  China  offers  a  much  nearer 
and  more  formidably  aggressive  menace.  Expressions  of 
support  for  India  against  the  Chinese  moves  on  the  frontier 
have  continued  to  be  strong  and  unanimous — and  they  have 
been  accompanied  by  gratifying  endorsement  of  India's 
claims  to  far  greater  economic  aid  and  co-operation. 

The  China  issue  also  includes,  of  course,  the  pressures 
on  Formosa  and  Laos,  the  question  of  Australian  military 
commitments  in  Malaya  and  the  British  maintenance  of  the 
Singapore  base,  the  Chinese-Indonesian  developments,  and 
China’s  re-endorsement  of  its  support  for  Indonesia’s  claim 
to  West  Irian. 

There  is  some  unexpressed  relief  that  China’s  aggression 
and  the  consequent  hostility  of  other  Asian  nations  make 
the  proposed  second  Bandung  Powers  conference  next  year 
practically  impossible.  There  are  widespread  criticisms  of 
the  extent  and  nature  of  Australian  (and  American)  aid  in 
Asia,  and  there  have  been  some  highly  terse  exchanges  on 
Australia’s  role  in  the  “  colour  problem  ”  which  still  casts 
an  evil  smear  over  many  international  relations.  At  the 
same  time,  with  a  currently  booming  economy,  Australia 
has  been  watching  the  trade  developments  in  both  Asia  and 
Euro*pe  with  increasing  comprehension  and  some  unease.  The 
general  picture  has  thus  many  facets  of  interest  as  the  year 
closes. 

Those  who  have  supported  Canberra’s  refusal  to  give 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Peking  are  now  asserting  that 
many  Asians  will  now  applaud  this  stand — although  it  is 
agreed  that  mainland  China’s  absence  from  the  United 
Nations  may  have  much  to  do  with  its  intransigence.  The 
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Australian  view  is  largely  conditioned  by  the  Peking  demand 
for  the  breaking  off  of  relations  with  the  Nationalists  on 
Formosa.  The  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Casey,  said  recently  that  a  consequence  of  Australian 
recognition  of  Peking  would  be  a  fundamental  breach  in 
policy  between  Australia  and  its  SEATO  and  ANZUS  ally, 
the  United  States,  which  would  “clearly  affect  profoundly 
Australian-American  relations.”  In  other  words,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  attitude  will  change  only  when  Washington  changes. 

The  ANZUS  declaration  late  in  October  that  China’s 
“  destructive  violence  ”  in  Asia  and  threat  of  war  against 
Formosa  would  continue  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  world 
peace  was  the  background  for  some  informed  criticism  in 
Australia  that  SEATO  had  failed  to  prevent  the  covert 
Communist  penetration  of  Laos  and  other  Asian  nations. 

It  was  also  made  in  the  knowledge  that  Singapore  is  being 
developed  as  a  potential  H-bomb  deterrent  base,  and  that 
Australian  troops  in  Malaya  will  move  next  year  from 
Penang  to  Malacca,  remaining  as  part  of  a  strategic  reserve 
garrison  force  now  that  the  fight  against  terrorists  is  almost 
finished. 

The  picture  of  Australian-Soviet  relations  is  brighter  but 
thought-provoking.  The  Australian  exporters  of  steel,  wool 
and  other  products  who  are  being  told  by  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  M.  I.  F.  Kurdiukov,  that  Russia  wants  their 
products  are  not  greatly  concerned  by  occasional  suggestions 
that  they  may  be  left  in  the  lurch  some  day  if  the  Cold  War 
is  resumed,  although  some  of  the  wool  men  are  disturbed 
that  Russian  wool  experts  are  showing  such  keen  interest 
in  Australian  breeding  and  pastoral  methods.  Everyone 
professes  readiness  to  face  a  Soviet  economic  offensive  on 
the  trade  front,  but  the  possible  hard  facts  of  such  a  conflict 
are  not  as  yet  assessed. 

The  completion  of  an  Antarctic  agreement,  in  early 
prospect  as  this  was  written,  was  regarded  as  a  substantial 
achievement  by  Mr.  Casey,  especially  in  view  of  the  contrast 
between  his  early  statements  that  Russia  was  in  the  south 
Polar  regions  for  research  only  and  those  of  Americans  who 
screeched  that  Soviet  missile  launching  pads  there  could  be 
used  to  “  blackmail  the  entire  Southern  Hemisphere.”  How¬ 
ever,  defence  measures  of  some  significance  will  continue 
elsewhere,  including  the  Indian  Ocean  survey  now  in  progress 
for  data  to  assist  defence  measures  against  atomic  sub¬ 
marines  and  the  training  of  defence  technicians  by  Australians 
in  Thailand  and  Pakistan. 

The  Colombo  Plan  discussions  in  Java  and  at  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Parliamentary  conference  in  Canberra  revealed 
fairly  general  agreement  that  Australian  aid  to  Asia  had 
long  been  too  insignificant  to  achieve  either  much  benefit  for 
Asia  or  kudos  for  Australia — although  it  was  acknowledged 
privately  that  it  was  better  than  the  American  aid  which 
was  concerned  far  more  with  western  military  expediency 
than  with  Asian  economic  necessities. 

The  visiting  Dyason  lecturer.  Dr,  V.  K.  R.  V.  Rao,  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Delhi,  found  that  Australia 
was  beginning  to  realise  she  had  an  important  part  to  play 
in  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  was,  in  fact, 
discovering  her  individuality  through  Asia.  He  found 
Australians  far  more  tolerant  and  open-minded  than  he  had 
thought  they  would  be.  He  declared,  probably  accurately, 
that  Australia’s  security  depended  on  a  balance  being  main¬ 
tained  between  India  and  China.  Australia  had  been  “too 
steeped  in  military  alliances,”  but  in  the  last  analysis  “  its 
future  would  depend  not  on  alliances  with  small  countries. 
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impressed  by  Mr.  Nehru,  and  has  often  referred  to  him  in 
conversations  with  his  advisers  and  intimates. 

The  only  unfortimate  aspect  of  this  trip  is  that  it  has  been 
delayed  so  long,  and  may  in  some  respects  arouse  expecta¬ 
tions  which  the  President  himself  may  be  powerless  to  fulfil. 
He  will  undoubtedly,  for  example,  be  impressed  with  the 
constructive  use  to  which  India  has  put  American  aid,  and 
may  very  well  wish  to  increase  the  amount  of  such  aid. 

Whether  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  is  highly  questionable. 
While  his  Administration  is  already  preparing  next  year’s 
American  budget,  it  will  be  presented  to  a  Congress  over 
whose  decisions  he  will  have  Httle  influence,  and  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  unfriendly  to  overseas  aid.  Moreover, 
he  is  already  permitting  his  own  generous  impulses  to  be 
overborne  by  the  counsel  of  his  powerful  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Robert  Anderson,  who  has  made  a  bad  beginning 
in  dealing  with  America’s  “  balance  of  payments  ”  problem 
by  imposing  a  “  buy  American  ”  policy  on  the  Devdopment 
Loan  Fund.  It  is  hoped  that  at  least  one  tangible  result  of 
this  trip  will  be  that  Mr.  Anderson’s  efforts  to  control  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy  through  the  Treasury  may  possibly  be 
halted  or  even  rolled  back,  so  that  the  Administration  will 
present  a  bolder  foreign  aid  programme  to  Congress  than  it 
now  seems  likely  to. 

Late  as  it  comes,  however,  this  trip  is  better  late  than  never 
— and  should  further  increase  the  growing  American  interest 
in  and  respect  for  India. 


many  of  which  were  not  democratic,  but  in  a  strong,  econo¬ 
mically  and  industrially  developed  India.” 

The  discussions  on  the  colour  question,  including  the 
strong  feelings  expressed  at  the  parliamentary  conference 
on  both  the  South  African  policy  and  the  ”  White  Australia  ” 
outlook  of  Australia,  led  to  some  unexpected  revelations. 
It  was  disclosed,  for  example,  that  about  25,000  non- 
Europeans  are  now  living  in  Australia  (apart  from  the 
Australian  aborigines),  more  than  half  of  them  being 
Chinese.  More  than  12,000  are  students,  and  these  cannot 
be  granted  any  prospect  of  permanent  residence — apart  from 
the  fact  that  their  native  countries  mostly  need  their  trained 
skills  when  their  courses  are  completed.  However,  it  is  now 
easier  for  Asians  to  acquire  citizenship  rights,  and  those  who 
marry  Australians  find  naturalisation  possible. 


Ignited  Mtatew 


Itinerant  Ike 


David  C.  Williams,  Washington 

President  Eisenhower  will  be  the  first  occupant  of  the 
White  House  to  visit  Asia — as  he  has  been  the  first  to  receive 
a  visit  from  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  will  be  the 
first  to  visit  Russia  in  the  ISO  years  since  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  were  first  established  between  Russia  and  America. 

All  these  precedents  are  being  set  with  the  zeal  and  energy 
of  a  man  half  his  age — and  are  being  set,  moreover,  in  the 
final  years  of  his  term  of  office,  a  period  when  the  activity 
and  effectiveness  of  most  Presidents  are  drastically  reduced 
as  people  begin  to  look  more  and  more  to  his  probable  or 
possible  successors. 

Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  the  President  has  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  since  the  death  of  the  former  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Foster  Dulles.  So  great  was  his  confidence  in  Mr. 
Dulles  that  he  delegated  foreign  policy,  including  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  America  abroad,  almost  completely  to  his  strong- 
willed  aide.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  seemed  that  the  President 
was  being  over-protected  by  Mr.  Dulles.  The  view  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Herter,  is  quite  different.  He 
regards  the  President’s  prestige  and  magnetic  personality 
almost  as  a  national  asset,  to  be  used  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.  He  is  quite  content  to  remain  in  the  background, 
attending  to  the  myriad  practical  details  of  foreign  policy 
which  bore  the  President — while  leaving  to  him  the  limelight 
and  the  direct  personal  contact  with  the  world’s  leaders  and 
its  peoples  which  Eisenhower  has  always  enjoyed  and  in 
which  he  excels. 

Although  the  President  will  be  visiting  nine  nations  on 
this  trip,  it  is  clear  that  he  and  his  advisers  regard  his  visit 
to  India  as  much  the  most  important — indeed,  it  is  the  real 
reason  for  the  trip.  There  is  equal  anxiety  to  emphasise  that 
the  visit  is  not  timed  or  intended  to  relate  solely  or  even 
principally  to  the  current  dispute  between  India  and  China. 
In  fact,  the  President  has  intended  to  visit  India  for  a  long 
while,  and  was  invited  to  by  Mr.  Nehru  during  his  1956  visit 
to  the  United  States.  Although  the  two  men  are  of  very 
different  character  and  temperament,  the  President  was  deeply 
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Recent  Books 


The  Flower  and  Willow  World  by  A.  C.  Scott  {Heinemann, 
30.y.). 

I^nd  of  the  Dragon*F1y  by  Lewis  Bush  {Robert  Hale,  2h'.). 

Many  books  have  been  written  about  the  enchanted  land 
of  the  Geishas,  but  few  can  have  been  more  charming  and 
appreciative  of  the  finer  points  of  this  Japanese  tradition. 
Mr.  Scott’s  study  will  remain  not  only  as  a  very  readable 
addition  to  every  library  but  also  as  a  valuable  sociological 
document. 

Mr.  Bush  has  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform  when  he 
tries  to  present  a  comprehensive  book  on  Japan.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  vast  literature  on  this  subject  it  takes  great  courage 
to  attempt  to  add  to  this  wealth.  However,  the  author  can 
claim  a  unique  insight  into  the  “  Land  of  the  Dragon-Fly  ” 
where  he  has  chosen  to  live  and  work.  These  factors  combine 
to  make  his  book  an  outstandingly  interesting  one. 

The  Story  of  Indonesia  by  Louis  Fischer  {Hamish  Hamil¬ 
ton,  30i'.). 

So  few  books  are  being  written  on  Indonesia  that  one  has 
almost  reached  the  stage  of  welcoming  any  work  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Fischer  has  produced  a  voluminous  survey  of 
the  background  to  present  day  Indonesia,  but  perhaps  too 
copious  to  captivate  the  reader  for  long.  One  cannot  escape 
the  impression  that  a  three  months’  stay  in  such  a  vast  and 
complicated  country  is  not  enough  to  convey  a  fresh  and 
pertinent  record  of  essentials  without  having  to  resort  to  too 
much  padding  and  research  which,  after  all,  only  detracts 
from  the  real  problems. 

The  Mask  of  Siam  by  David  Barnett  {Robert  Hale,  18.y.). 

Mr.  Barnett  does  not  pretend  that  he  is  an  expert,  but  his 
book  is  a  pleasant  enough  introduction  to  the  scenery  and 
to  the  people  of  Thailand  whom  he  met  during  his  journey. 
Apart  from  his  own  personal  experiences  on  the  journey, 
some  of  his  comments  must  not  be  taken  as  a  key  to  the 
political  atmosphere  of  the  country,  for  then  it  would  be  out¬ 
right  misleading.  Mr.  Barnett  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the 
trap  set  by  cunning  Thai  politicians  for  the  Americans  who, 
by  being  told  that  the  country  is  about  to  go  communist  are 
readily  pouring  military  aid  into  Thailand  although,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  internal  communist  peril  and  though  the  aid  thus 
secured  only  serves  to  bolster  up  an  undemocratic  regime. 

The  Window  on  Nepal  by  Tibor  Sekelj  {Robert  Hale,  18j-.). 

This  is  a  sympathic  and  astoundingly  detailed  introduction 
to  the  historical,  religious  and  sociological  facts  of  this  Hima¬ 
layan  kingdom.  It  is  true  that  most  of  it  could  have  been 
written,  and  probably  was,  outside  Nepal,  but  the  author's 
visit  to  that  country  has  obviously  coloured  his  explanations 
by  a  true  friendship  and  sympathy  for  the  Nepalese  which, 
indeed,  is  the  inescapable  consequence  of  every  visit  to  that 
country. 

The  Buddha’s  Philosophy  by  G.  F.  Ali  en  {George  Allen  and 
Unwin,  25s.). 

G.  F.  Allen  has  more  qualifications  than  most  to  write  on 
Buddhist  philosophy.  For  several  years  he  studied  all  aspects 
of  the  teachings  of  Buddha  not  only  from  Pali  texts  but  also 


by  spending  much  time  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  as  a 
pilgrim  and  as  an  ordained  Buddhist  monk.  He  treats  the 
subject  in  a  remarkably  dispassionate  and  rationalistic  way 
a  method  which  both  teaches  the  layman  and  satisfies  the 
expert.  Apart  from  the  critical  studies  this  book  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  modern  translations,  most  of  them  by  the 
author. 

Presence  du  Bouddhisme  {Saigon :  France  Asie). 

This  monumental  compilation  of  essays  on  almost  all  ques¬ 
tions  arising  in  connection  with  Buddhism  belongs  to  the 
most  important  specialised  works  directed  and  published  by 
the  editor  of  France  Asie  in  Saigon,  M.  Rene  de  Berval.  Most 
of  the  contributions  are  in  French,  but  there  is  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  English  articles  contributed  by  the  most  prominent 
scholars  in  Buddhist  studies.  The  volume  presents  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  collections  of  all  questions  concerned 
with  the  Buddhist  philosophy  and  it  is  likely  to  be  a  classic 
on  this  subject. 

Pai  Naa  by  Dorothy  Thatcher  and  Robert  Cross  {Con¬ 
stable,  18j.). 

Pai  Naa,  the  story  of  Nona  Baker,  M.B.E.  (“  White  Nona  ” 
of  the  title),  tells  how  this  remarkable  woman  survived  in 
the  Malayan  jungle  for  eighteen  months  with  her  brother, 
during  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Malaya.  It  then  gives  a 
unique  picture  of  the  Chinese  Communist  guerillas  who 
operated  in  Malaya  during  this  period  of  occupation.  It 
recalls  her  experiences  in  these  guerilla  camps  when  ill  and 
exhausted  she  and  her  brother  were  forced  to  leave  their 
jungle  hideout  and  join  the  guerillas. 


MAHATMA  GANDHI’S  WORKS 

Sir, — A  committee  has  been  formed  in  London  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mrs.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  in  order  to  help  in  the 
collection  of  Mahatma  Gandhi's  letters,  speeches  and  writings, 
the  publication  of  which  is  at  present  being  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  India. 

1  would  like  to  appeal  to  your  readers  who  may  have  in  their 
possession  letters  or  other  communications  written  by  Mahatma 
Gandhi  to  lend  them  to  us  for  photographing  or  copying.  I 
should  also  be  grateful  for  any  information  which  might  lead  to 
the  possible  discovery  of  such  material. 

Communications  may  be  sent  to  me  at  105  Westbourne 
Terrace,  London,  W.2.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  greatest 
possible  care  will  be  taken  of  all  material  lent  to  us  and  that  it 
will  be  returned  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Yours  faithfully, 

London  Committee  for  the  Collected  Worksof  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

Ian  Le  Maistre,  Secretary, 


— the  eight-page  weekly  devoted  to  world  thought, 
religion,  psychology,  philosophy,  and  social  affairs — with 
a  special  interest  in  the  growing  cultural  unity  of  East  and 
West.  $y  per  year — free  sample  copies  on  request  .  .  . 

Write  to  MANAS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Box  32x12, 
El  Serena  Station,  Los  Angeles  32,  California,  U.S.A. 
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BOOKS 

FROM 

INDIA 


OTHER  BOOKS  ON  INDIA’S 
ART  AND  CULTURE.  LITERATURE 
AND  HISTORY.  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 
COMPLETE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 


*THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF 
MAHATMA  GANDHI 
All  that  the  Mahatma  wrote  and 
spoke.  First  two  volumes  now  on  sale. 
Further  volumes  under  production. 

16s.  6d.  per  volume. 
♦MAHATMA  GANDHI 
Biography  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  nar¬ 
rate  through  500  photographs.  60s. 
•THE  WAY  OF  THE  BUDDHA 
Pictorial  story  of  the  life  of  the 
Buddha  and  the  evolution  and  spread 
of  Buddhism.  80s. 

*2500  YEARS  OF  BUDDHISM 
A  comprehensive  survey  of  Buddhism 
by  eminent  Indian  and  foreign 
scholars.  12s.  6d. 

•INDIA 

A  volume  providing  an  introduction, 
in  photographs  and  words,  to 
prfsent-day  India.  63s. 

•THE  KANGRA  VALLEY  PAINTING 
A  collection  of  40  paintings  of  the 
Kangra  school  reproduced  in  colours. 
With  copious  notes.  35s. 

•MUSEUMS  AND  ART  GALLERIES 
A  survey  of  over  80  museums  and  art 
galleries  in  India.  lOs.  6d. 

•SPEECHES  OF  PRESIDENT 
RAJENDRA  PRASAD 
First  Series  (1950-52  )  9s. 

Second  Series  ( 1952-56)  15s. 

•OCCASIONAL  SPEECHES  AND 
WRITINGS  by  Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President  of  India. 
f  \nt  Series  ( 1952-56)  12s.  6d. 

•JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU’S  SPEECHES 
A  collection  of  the  more  important  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  Speeches. 

Volume  I  ( 1946-49)  25s. 

Volume  II  (1949-53  )  20s. 

Volume  III  ( 1953-57)  25s. 

•KASHMIR 

With  100  photographs,  vividly  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  beauty  of  Kashmir.  2(H. 
•NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  AND 
THEIR  EFFECTS 

“  A  valuable  and  dispassionate  account 
of  a  supremely  important  subject." 

"  Nature."  25s. 

•POWER  ATLAS  OF  INDIA 
An  atlas  depicting  the  salient  features 
of  electric  power  development  in 
India.  30b. 

•INDIA;  A  REFERENCE  ANNUAL 
1959  A  valuable  book  of  reference 
and  a  mine  of  information  about  the 
country.  2Ss. 
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The  ideal  means  for  any  short  haul  bulk  transport.  High-power 
four-cylinder  60  BHP  Diesel-engine.  Max.  payload  6  tons, 
capacity  4  cu.  metres.  Hydraulic  four-wheel  brakes. 


M  OG  U  RT 

Hungarian  Trading  Company  for  Motor  Vehiclos 
Budapest  62  '  POB  249 

In  INDIA,  please  approach : 

WILLCOX/BUCKWELLpINDIA  private  ltd. 

32  NAjAFGARH  ROAD.  POB  289,  NEW  DELHI  15 
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Economics  and  Trade 


TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 


rE  end  of  the  19S7>58  recession  came  later  and  more  hesitant 
to  Japan  than  to  those  western  countries  which  were  effected 
by  it,  but  during  the  last  few  months  Japan’s  economic  re¬ 
expansion  has  gathered  momentum,  and  the  industrial  activities 
have  surp>assed  all  previous  estimates.  At  the  beginning  of 
December  the  Bank  of  Japan  felt  compelled  to  increase  the  bank 
rate  to  7.3  percent  (again  later  than  many  western  countries)  as 
a  safeguard  against  a  new  inflationary  trend. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1959,  Japan’s  industrial  production 
was  about  30  percent  higher  than  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1958.  According  to  a  recent  estimate  by  the  Ministry  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  and  Industry,  Japan's  mining  and  manufacturing 
production  during  the  fiscal  year  19S9  (April  19S9  to  March  1960) 
will  expand  by  24  percent  over  the  1958  fiscal  year.  The  actual 
situation  varies  from  industry  to  industry  (in  the  case  of  coal, 
shipbuilding  and  ammonium  fertilisers  it  is  even  expected  that 
the  19S9  production  will  be  lower  than  that  of  1958),  but  the 
main  expansion  centres  around  the  steel  industry  (the  production 
during  the  1959  fiscal  year  is  estimated  to  reach  17.5  million 


tons  of  crude  steel  as  against  12.8  million  tons  during  the  1958 
year),  machinery  industry  with  an  emphasis  on  electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  motorcar  industry  and  man-made  fibres. 

The  industrial  expansion  is  bound  to  have  far  reaching  reper¬ 
cussions  on  Japan’s  foreign  trade.  During  the  1957-58  period 
Japan  carried  out  a  policy  of  contraction  and  was  able  to  build 
up  a  surplus  of  foreign  exchange.  The  latest  figures  show  a 
considerable  expansion  of  the  country’s  foreign  trade,  whereby 
the  country’s  foreign  trade  balance  was  favourably  affected  by 
increased  export  and  lower  import  prices.  In  Sei^mber,  1959, 
the  export  price  index  was  1.3  percent  higher  and  the  import 
price  index  3  percent  lower  than  one  year  ago  which  has  led  to 
the  terms  of  trade  index  improvement  of  4.5  percent. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  expanding  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  the  Japanese  Government  has  fixed  the  foreign  exchange 
budget  for  the  second  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (October 
1959— March  1960)  at  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  in  the 
past.  This  half-year  budget  allows  US  S2,863  million  imports 
(US  S2,328  million  for  merchandise  imports  and  US  $535  million 
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MITSUI  LINE 


I  World-Wide  Freight  Services 

OPERATED  WITH  A  MODERN  FLEET 
TOTALLING  ABOUT  1.000,000  TONS  D.W. 

REGULAR  LINER  SERVICES  INCLUDE 

Sailing*  from  Canadian  *  USA  Pacific  Ports  to  UK  A 
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These  are  the  territories  served  by 
THE  CHARTERED  BANK  and  its  wholly-owned 
lubddiiiy,  The  Eastern  Bank  Limited,  though  a 
system  one  hundred  branches  extending  to  most 
centres  of  conunercial  importance  in  the  Middle 
East,  South  and  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
Those  branches  provide  complete  and  up-to-date 


banking  services,  sustained  by  expert  knowledge 
and  long  experience  of  Eastern  trade,  finance 
and  industry.  An  effective  credit  informatioa 
service  and  skilled  assistance  and  advice  are 
available  to  United  Kingdom  merchants  and 
manufacturers  seeking  new  business  connexions 
in  Asian  markets. 
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THE  MITSUBISHI  BANK,  ltd. 

Head  Office  :  Marunouchi,  Tokyo 

Branches  :  157  Throughout  Japan 

New  York  Agency :  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N,  Y. 

London  Branch :  7,  Birchin  Lane,  London,  E.C.  3 
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SELL  TO  FRANCE  AND  BUY  IN  IRANCE 

All  Roads] of  the  Trade  between^ 

All  Asiatic  Countries  and  France 
lead  through 

L*ASIE  NOUVELLE 

(THK  MODERN  .tNlA) 

The  Only  French  Monthly  Review 
Devoted  to  Economic  Problems  of 
ALL  COUNTRIES  OF  ASIA 
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Yearly  (subscription  :  £3/-/- 

Subscriptions  and  information: 
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L’ASIE  NOUVELLE  is  published  at: 

97,  me  St.  Lazarc„  Paris  9c  (Frimcc) 


for  other  payments,  including  invisible  imports),  which  represents 
an  increase  of  US  $571  million  for  merchandise  imports  as  com¬ 
pared  withT  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  A  recent  issue 
of  the  Bank  of  Tokyo  Weekly  Review  stated  that  “  the  expansion 
of  the  commodity  import  appropriation  in  the  budget  for  the 
October-March  period  has  its  aim  in  meeting  the  growing  demand 
for  imported  materials  due  to  the  continued  high  level  of  econo¬ 
mic  growth  sustained  in  the  main  by  brisk  industrial  activity 
“  and  stressed  that  it  also  solidifies  ”  the  ground  for  further 
liberalisation  of  imports,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  in  line 
with  the  world  trend  for  freer  trade.’ 

Ill  addition  to  considerably  increased  allocations  for  import 
of  textile  raw  materials  (which  found  their  reflection  already  in 
heavier  purchases  of  wool  in  Australia),  iron  and  steel  products 
and  materials,  petrt^eum’' and  maettinery,  it  is  significant  that 
ISO  import  items  have  been  transferred  from  the  individual 
licensing  system  to  the  automatic  approval  system,  wherein  appli¬ 
cations  are  considered  at  the  bank  level  and  imports  are,  in  fact, 
free  from  quantitative  restrictions.  At  the  same  time,  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  imports  of  certain  commodities  from  the  dollar 
area  is  gradually  to  be  removed. 

While  in  certain  circles  of  western  industrialised  countries 
Japanese  industries  are  mainly  considered  as  competitors  the 
latest  developments  clearly  show  the  value  of  Japan  as  an  im¬ 
portant  market,  the  potential  of  which  is  very  great  indeed — 
not  only  for  raw  materials  but  also  (pr  industrial  goods,  includ¬ 
ing  machinery.  This  has  been  proved  by  those  western  firms 
which  have  achieved -  good- results  in  their  trade  with  Japan  by 
"  nursing  the  market.” 

Japan's  Balance  of  Payinents 

During  the  six  months  period  of  April  to  September  this  year 
Japan’s  foreign  exchange  earnings  amounted  to  US  $2,012  million 
(an  increase  of  US  $308  million  against  the  corresponding  period 
of  1958)  and  the  country’s  payments  totalled  US  $1,789  million 
(an  increase  of  even  US  $319  million-  against  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year)  with  the  result  that  during  this  six-month 
period  Japan  had  a  favourable  trade  balance  of  US  $223  million. 
Even  if  one  makes  an  allowance  for  an  increase  of  US  $107  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  deferred  payments  balance,  there  still  remains  a 
favourable  balance  of  US  $116  million  during  this  six-month 
period.  According  to  the  latest  reports  Japanese  exports  in  Octo¬ 
ber  reached  the  value  of  US  $345.5  million  and  the  imports  were 
valued  at  US  $298  million,  resulting  in  a  surplus  of  US  $48  million. 

Among  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  favourable 
balance  of  payments  during  these  seven  months  were  high  level 
exports  of  marine  food  products,  textile  goods,  light  machinery, 
expansion  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  favourable  trend 
in  the  country’s  terms  of  trade. 

A  recent  armouncement  by  t,he  Ministry  of  Finance  (quoted  by 
the  Bank  of  Tokyo  Weekly  Review)  stated  that  Japan’s  foreign 
exchange  reserves  registered  a  new  post-war  record  of  US  $1,250 
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million  at  the  end  of  October.  Thus  since  September,  1957,  when 
Japan’s  foreign  exchange  reserves  were  at  a  low  of  less  than 
US  S500  millions,  Japan  succeeded  in  achieving  a  continuous 
trend  (with  small  fluctuations)  of  building  up  these  reserves. 

An  important  factor  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade  was 
the  very  active  policy  of  diversification,  including  opening  of 
new  markets  for  Japanese  exports  and  the  purchase  of  required 
goods  from  new  supply  sources.  This  diversification  policy 
found  its  expression  recently  in  Japanese  increased  activities  in 
various  countries  of  Africa.  Japan  which  has  a  highly  favourable 
trade  balance  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  shown  great 
interest  in  buying  iron  ore  and  other  minerals  as  well  as  pig-iron 
from  South  Africa  recently 

U.K.  Trade  with  Japan 

During  the  last  three  years  there  was  a  steady  rise  of  UK  im¬ 
ports  from  Japan,  while  UK  exports  to  Japan  dropped  con¬ 
siderably  in  1958,  but  have  recovered  in  1959  even  beyond  the 
1957  level.  According  to  the  UK  official  statistics  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  developed  as  follows: 

1957  1958  1959 

first  ten  months  of  year 

UK  imports  from  Japan  ...  20.4  25.5  32.5 

UK  exports  to  Japan  .  25.1  15.6  27.2 

UK  re-exports  to  Japan  .  0.9  0.7  0.8 

(all  figures  in  £  milium) 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Japan’s  trade  with  her  two  main 
trading  partners  in  Europe,  namely  the  United  Kingdom  and  West 
Germany.  According  to  Japanese  statistics  in  1958  Japanese  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  UK  were  valued  at  US  $105  million  and  were  about 
2.5  times  the  value  of  Japanese  exports  to  West  Germany  (US  $44 
million),  while  Japanese  imports  from  the  UK  were  valued  at 
US  $59  million  as  against  the  much  higher  imports  from  West 
Germany  totalling  US  $90  million.  Thus  in  1958  Japan  had  a 
very  favourable  trade  balance  with  the  UK  and  a  very  unfavour¬ 
able  trade  balance  with  West  Germany.  Due  to  the  increased 
UK  exports  to  Japan  in  1959  the  UK  and  West  German  exports 
were  at  approximately  the  same  level,  namely  £2.7  million  monthly 
from  each  country,  but  the  UK  imports  from  Japan  were  still 
much  higher  than  the  German  imports  with  the  result  that  Japan 
continued  to  have  a  favourable  trade  balance  with  the  UK  and 
an  unfavourable  trade  balance  with  West  Germany. 

According  to  West  German  statistics,  German  trade  with  Japan 
developed  as  follows  (all  figures  transcribed  in  £  million): 

1958  1959 

first  nine  months  of  the  year 
West  German  imports  from  Japan  ...  11.3  13.1 

West  German  exports  to  Japan  .........  20.5  23.6 

(all  figures  in  £  million) 

A  survey  of  UK  exports  to  Japan  during  the  first  ten  months  of 
1959  shows  that  among  the  main  exports  were  wool  and  wool 
tops — £4.8  million,  wool  yam  and  fabrics — £2.3  million,  chemi¬ 
cals — £2.5  million,  machinery  other  than  electric  (including 
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^  no.  "  *960 

Here  you  will  find 

Fashions  *  Handicraft  *  Engineering  *  Industrial  Products  *  Agricultural  Exhibitions 

Further  Information  from: 

Wiener  Messe  Administration,  Messepalast  Wien,  Austria.  Telephone:  4^  36  31 
—  or  any  Austrian  trade  delegate  — 
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to  be 
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service 
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HEAD  OFFICE  HIBIYA,  TOKYO 

121  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  JAPAN  ?  • 

OVERSEAS  BRANCH;  TAIPEI 

REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES.  LONDON,  NEW  YORK 


machine  tools,  textile  machinery  and  office  machinery) — £3.1  mil¬ 
lion,  electric  machinery  and  appliances — £0.7  million,  scientific 
instruments — £0.3  million,  road  vehicles — £0.4  million,  non-ferrous 
base  metals — £0.3  million,  whisky— £0.5  million. 

In  connection  with  expansion  plans  of  various  Japanese  in¬ 
dustries  (a  report  on  the  steel  industry  appears  in  this  issue  of 
Eastern  World)  new  possibilities  for  British  manufacturers  of 
plant  and  specialised  equipment,  including  automatioa  and  con¬ 
trol  equipment,  arise  in  Japan.  An  important  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  relations  between  the  two  countries  will 
attained  when  the  final  agreement  for  the  supply  of  a  150  MW 
nuclear  power  station  to  be  built  at  Tokai-mura,  70  miles  north 
of  Tokyo,  will  be  signed  with  The  G.E.C.-Simon-Carves  Atomic 
Energy  Group  which  has  received  a  letter  of  intent  early  this 
year.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  strengthening  of  Japan’s 
foreign  exchange  position  will  lead  to  the  signing  of  the  final 
agreement  shortly. 
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World  Bank 

Assists  Japan’s  Steel  Industry 

Development  of  Japan's  iron  and  steel  industry  is  basic  to  the 
continued  growth  of  the  country’s  economy.  Tlie  industry  is  now 
engaged  in  the  second  large  expansion  and  modernisation  pro¬ 
gramme  it  has  undertaken  since  the  war  :  it  aims  to  expand  crude 
steel  capacity  from  II. I  million  to  20.S  million  tons  in  the  period 
1956-62,  to  install  facilities  for  producing  a  higher  quality  and 
wider  range  of  steel  products,  and  to  reduce  operating  costs  by 
introducing  the  most  modern  techniques  of  production.  It  also 
is  expanding  pig  iron  capacity  to  make  possible  the  increase  in 
steel  production  without  increasing  the  nation's  dependence  on 
imported  scrap. 

The  World  Bank  which  has  assisted  the  development  of  Japan's 
steel  industry  by  granting  loans  totalling  US  $100.9  million  to 
finance  a  portion  of  the  expansion  programme  of  five  leading 
Japanese  steel  companies,  has  approved  in  November  two  further 
loans  totalling  US  $44  million  to  assist  in  the  modernisation  and 
expansion  programme  of  the  two  largest  steel  companies  in  Japan. 
The  loans  were  made  to  the  Japan  Development  Bank  (l>oth 
loans  are  for  a  term  of  15  years  and  are  guaranteed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Japan)  which  will  relend  the  proceeds  as  follows  ; 

US  $24  million  to  the  Fuji  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  Ltd. 

US  $20  million  to  the  Yawata  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  Ltd. 

Private  banks  in  the  United  States  participated  in  both  the 
loans,  without  the  guarantee  of  the  World  Bank,  in  the  case  of 
the  loan  for  the  Fuji  Company  with  $2,566,000  and  in  the  loan 
for  Yawata  Company  with  $2,055,000. 

The  expansion  and  modernisation  of  the  facilities  of  the  Yawata 
and  Fuji  companies  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  Japanese  iron 
and  steel  industry's  programme.  Yawata  is  increasing  pig  iron 
capacity  from  2,100,000  to  3,400,000  tons  annually  and  ingot 
steel  from  2,800,000  to  5,250,000  tons.  Fuji  is  increasing  its  pig 
iron  capacity  from  2,650,000  to  3,300,000  tons  a  year  and  ingot 
steel  from  3,000,000  to  3,750,000  tons.  The  projects  for  which 
today's  loans  are  being  made  are  part  of  these  expansion  pro¬ 
grammes. 

Yawata  is  the  largest  steel  company  in  Japan.  Besides  pro¬ 
ducing  plates,  sheets,  rails,  shapes  and  bars,  it  manufactures 
silicon  steel  sheets,  and  sells  some  pig  iron  and  semi-finished 
products.  The  project  for  which  the  Bank's  loan  will  be  used 
includes  the  installation  of  facilities  at  the  company's  Tobata 
plant  in  northern  Kyushu  to  make  it  a  fully  integrated  steel 
plant.  The  works  being  undertaken  include  two  1,500-ton  per 
day  blast  furnaces,  a  3,500-ton  per  day  sintering  plant,  three 
60-ton  oxygen  top-blowing  converters  and  a  48  in.  slabbing  mill, 
all  with  related  facilities.  The  Bank  loan  will  cover  about  17 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  $1 17.6  million. 

Fuji,  the  second  largest  steel  company  in  Japan,  produces 
plates,  sheets,  rails,  shapes  and  bars.  It  also  sells  large  quantities 
of  pig  iron  and  semi-finished  steel  products.  The  project  which  the 
Bank’s  loan  will  help  to  finance  is  located  at  the  company's 
plant  at  Hirohata  in  Honshu  on  the  inland  sea.  The  works  being 
undertaken  include  the  construction  of  a  1,.500-ton  per  day  blast 
furnace  with  related  facilities,  a  2,000-ton  per  day  sintering  plant, 
two  60-ton  oxygen  top-blowing  converters,  and  a  slabbing  mill, 
together  with  all  ancillary  facilities.  These  new  facilities  will 
enable  Fuji  to  increase  its  production  of  plates  and  sheets.  Also, 
by  permitting  a  fuller  utilisation  of  existing  rolling  mills,  the  pro¬ 
ject  will  increase  the  company’s  earning  power.  The  Bank  loan 
will  cover  about  32  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project,  which 
is  estimated  at  the  equivalent  of  $75.3  million. 
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JAPANS  INCREASED  WOOL 
IMPORTS 

Japan’s  wool  imports  increased  to 
81,583  tons  valued  at  US  S99.1  million 
during  the  six  months  period  of  April- 
September,  1959,  showing  a  growth  of 
9.6  percent  in  volume  and  9.1  percent  in 
value  as  against  the  preceding  half-year 
period  (October,  1958-March,  1959).  Due 
to  greater  industrial  activities  in  Japan 
and  the  country's  improved  foreign  ex¬ 
change  position  the  allocations  for  im¬ 
port  of  many  goods  (including  textile  raw 
materials)  for  the  second  half  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  financial  year  have  been  increased 
considerably.  It  is  expected  that  Japan 
will  continue  to  import  raw  wool  at  a 
high  rate.  In  the  case  of  Australia,  Japan 
was  the  chief  buyer  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  financial  year  and  Japan's 
purchases  were  valued  at  £A  16.5  million. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  second  big¬ 
gest  buyer  with  purchases  of  £A  11.3 
million,  and  the  purchases  by  France  in¬ 
creased  to  £A  6.6  million  (an  increase  of 
£A  2  million  as  against  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year).  Australia’s  total  sales 
of  wool  during  the  first  three  months  of 
this  financial  year  amounted  to  more  than 
276  million  lb.  as  against  220  million  lb. 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  and  Australia's  wool  cheque  amount¬ 
ed  to  £A  65  million,  an  increase  of  £A  15 
million  as  against  the  corresponding 
period  of  1958. 

INDO-CZECHO  INDUSTRIAL 
AGREEMENT 

An  agreement  on  economic  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Government  of  Czechoslovak 
Republic  concerning  the  establishment  of 
certain  industrial  plants  in  India  was 
signed  in  New  Delhi  by  Mr.  Manubhai 
Shah,  Minister  for  Industry,  and  Mr.  F. 
Krajcir,  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade, 


Czechoslovakia.  This  followed  negotia¬ 
tions  between  official  delegations  of  the 
two  countries. 

According  to  this  agreement,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  will  make  available  to  India  a 
long-term  credit  amounting  to  Rs  231 
million  (£17.325  m.)  within  the  framework 
of  which  Czechoslovakia  will  deliver 
machinery  and  equipment  for  the  third 
stage  of  a  foundry  forge  heavy  machinery 
building  plant,  a  heavy  electrical  plant 
and  for  other  projects  to  be  included  in 
the  third  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  credit  will  be  for  a  period  of  eight 
years  and  will  bear  an  interest  of  2i  per 
cent  per  annum,  the  first  instalment  be¬ 
coming  payable  one  year  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  last  delivery  against  each 
project.  The  credit  will  be  repaid  in  de¬ 
liveries  by  India  of  goods  such  as  pig 
iron,  chemical  and  engineering  goods,  non- 
ferrous  metals,  processed  and  other  ores 
and  semi-finished  products. 

Announcing  an  offer  of  Rs  6  million 
(£450,000)  for  the  purpose  of  education 
and  training  of  Indian  technicians,  Mr. 
Krajcir  said  that  the  Czechoslovak  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  willing  to  supply  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  technological  institute  in  India 
and  loan  services  of  experts  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Czechoslovak  Government 
would  also  train  Indian  technicians  in 
Czechoslovak  industrial  plants  and  scien¬ 
tific  institutes. 

BEN  LINE  KOWLOON  OFFICE 

The  Ben  Line,  which  operates  a  fleet 
of  fast  cargo-passenger  liners  between  the 
Far  East  and  UK /Continent,  opened  a 
branch  of  their  Hong  Kong  office  on  the 
mainland  at  Kowloon.  This  extension  of 
the  main  office  will  make  things  easier  for 
mainland  shippers  and  receivers  who  pre¬ 
viously  had  to  cross  the  water  to  Hong 
Kong  Island  to  deliver  and  collect  their 
cargo  documents. 
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UJt.  WOOL  TOPS  EXPORTS  TO  ASIA 

U.K.  exports  of  wool  tops  to  Japan 
continue  to  increase  and  in  October,  1959, 
they  were  valued  at  £147,892  as  against 
£73,674  in  October,  1958.  The  following 
table  shows  the  development  of  U.K.  ex¬ 
ports  of  wool  tops  to  Asian  markets  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  ten  months  of  1959. 

Quantities  Value 


(in  million  lb.)  (in  £  million) 
1958  1959  1958  1959 

first  ten  months  of  the  year 


India  . 

9.4 

8.2 

4.2 

3.2 

Pakistan  ... 

2.1 

2.8 

0.9 

l.l 

Hong  Kong 

0.6 

0.8 

0.2 

0.3 

China  . 

13.7 

8.0 

5.5 

2.9 

Japan  . 

3.1 

5.5 

1.3 

2.4 

Britain's  imports  of  raw  wool  and  other 
animal  hair  from  China  reached  the  value 
of  £2.2  million  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1959  as  against  £0.7  million  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958. 

PERKINS  OUTBOARD  MOTORS  FOR 
THE  FAR  EAST 

Mr.  A,  R.  Denholm,  General  .Sales 
Manager  of  Perkins  Outboard  Motors 
Ltd.,  who  returned  recently  from  a  nine- 
week  visit  to  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  told 
Eastern  World  that  he  had  found  great 
interest  in  Singapore,  Federation  of 
Malaya,  and  Borneo  for  the  outboard 
motors,  the  production  of  which  has 
begun  at  the  Walton  factory,  Peter¬ 
borough.  The  6,  16  and  35  h.p.  Perkins 
outboard  motors  should  be  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  their  fishery  industries,  and 
in  the  case  of  Indonesia  for  general  trans¬ 
portation  purposes  between  the  various 
islands  of  the  country. 

Perkins  Outboard  Motors  Ltd.  is  a 
subsidiary  of  F.  Perkins  Ltd.,  Peter¬ 
borough,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  light¬ 
weight  diesel  engine  manufacturers  (the 
Eastfield  factory,  Peterborough,  the  largest 
of  the  Perkins’  plants  is  manufacturing 
about  400  diesel  engines  a  day  and  is  to 
increase  the  production  next  year  to  about 
7(X>  engines  a  day  for  vehicles,  tractors, 
combines,  boats  and  industrial  equip¬ 
ment)  who  are  very  active  in  Asian  and 
Far  Eastern  markets,  and  have  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  in  Madras. 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Enquiries  invited  from  manufacturers  and  importers 

LAMET  TRADING  LTD. 

Specialists  in  Compensation  Transactions 


CWUm:  LAMIHA,  Loadoe 
TiiRphone;  MONaick  1177 


London,  E.C.1 


MURRAY  HOUSB, 
43-44,  RARBICAN 


Tine  risks  are  1>is  tine  oil  Ininsisness 

Look,  now  they’ve  decided  to  drill — just  here.  That  decision  has  taken  them  four  years  and  has  already  cost 
them  millions  of  pounds  for  exploration  rights,  for  surveying  and,  now,  for  preparing  the  drilling  operat¬ 
ions.  And  still  statistics  prove  that  the  chances  are  nine  to  one  against  them  striking  oil  when  they  drill. 

They  may  fail  in  a  series  of  a  dozen  more  drillinp.  They  may  then  have  to  decide  to  leave  the  area,  and 
write  off  the  millions  they  have  spent.  These  are  the  risks  that  oil-men  face.  There  is  no  certainty.  The 

preliminaries  are  very  expensive,  and  only  drilling  can  prove  them  right  or  wrong. 

. .  tliis  is  tke  world  of  SHBUL 
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For  competitive  plunge  or  through- 
feed  grinding,  and  to  tenths 


This  machine  offers  accuracy  of 
grinding,  quality  of  finish,  and 
economy  of  production  under  the 
most  exacting  conditions. 
With  a  grinding  capacity  up  to  f ' 
}  diameter  at  maximum  production 
rates  and  T  for  batch  work, 
the  No.  ‘0’  machine  caters 
for  most  classes  of  small  work. 
Many  standard  features  normally 
regarded  as  extras  contribute 
to  operating  efficiency  and  together 
with  a  patented  controUed-cyde 
system  for  plunge  grinding 
this  machine  is  today’s  best 
proposition  in  small 
centreless  grinders. 


If  you  have  a  eftitrekss  grinding 
problem  —  share  it  with  us  ! 


reless  Grinding  Machine 


Some  standard  features, 

"tK  Separate  hydraulic  form  truing 
attachments  to  both  wheels. 

•fg  And- friction  rollers  to  diamond 
dressing  attachment  for  positive 
truing  of  grinding  wheel. 

'fg  Universal  workrest  for  through- 
feed  and  plunge  feed  workplates. 


Mrlut  cpscHkatlont 


Miximum  epwiiiif,  n«w  whadt,  hind-op«r*tt4  michin* 


Miximum  epaning .  naw  whaah,  cenirellad-cycia  machina 


Grinding  whaal  tixa.  diamatar  n  width 
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The  HANSELLA  Super-f^^^^^Hlype  85A 


HANSELLA-MASCHINEN  G.M.B.H.  VIERSEN  R'HL  D 
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WHATEVER  YOUR 
PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS  ARE 


Reduction  of  production  times  improvement 
quality  of  products  ease  of  operations  can  be  acl 
ved  by  RENAULT  special  machine  tools  v 
electromechanical  heads  and  standardised  pj 
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transfer  line  for  manufacture  of  connecting  rods  and 
caps  of  forged  steel 

production  capacity  per  hour:  500 assembled  connecting 
rods  and  caps 
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